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FROM RECENT PRESS REPORTS 
New Water Main Completed 


Portland, Ore.—Work on the 30-inch reinforcing 
water main laid to the Vernon standpipe has been 
completed. The laying, with derricks, was accom- 
plished without mishap. Each section weighed two 
tons and was |2 feet long. The cost of the main was 
approximately $160,000. The accompanying illus- 
trations show the sections along the right of way and 
the pipe in the trenches. 


A City That Refused to 
Mortgage Its Children 


When the citizens of Portland, Oregon, faced the need for this line of 
30-inch pipe they turned a deaf ear to the arguments of cheapness (?) 
advanced by the manufacturers of substitutes for Cast Iron Pipe. 


These taxpayers knew that Cast Iron Pipe made more than 250 years 
ago is still in use, as good as new, and that no Cast Iron Pipe has ever 
been replaced because of having rotted out, rusted out or worn out, under 
normal conditions of service. 


They also knew, from their own experience and that of other cities, 
that no substitute for Cast Iron Pipe has ever been known to last unim- 
paired in the ground more than twenty to twenty-five years (in many 
cases not more than five to ten years). 


And so these wise citizens refused to pass the burden of replacement 
on to their children—they installed Cast Iron eileen Pipe of Centuries 
Service. 


The following makers of Cast Iron Pipe and Fittings are independent of each other and com- 
petitors; inquiries may be sent to any or all of them with assurance of prompt and full response: 


Standard Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. James B. Clow & Sons Lynchburg Foundry Co. 


Bristol, Pa. Chicago, III. Lynchburg, Va 


U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Fdry. Co. Donaldson Iron Co. Massillon Iron & Steel Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Emaus, Lehigh Co., Pa. Massillon, Ohio 


= & — Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. Lynchburg, V. 
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MORGAN AGAIN VISITS EUROPE 


P. MORGAN’S visit to London and Paris at this time has more than 
ordinary significance. He is looked upon as the financial agent of the 
® English and French governments in this country and at the present 
time when more loans are pending his visit to Europe is regarded as having 
an important bearing on the matter. He will be abroad until the middle of 
March at least. He was accompanied by Benjamin Strong, Jr., governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York who will study the London financial 
situation at short range. 

Financial interests occupying such confidential positions as to be 
acquainted with the purposes of both Mr. Morgan and Mr. Strong agree 
that the trips are the prelude to international financial arrangements of the 
first magnitude. Mr. Strong, governor of the New York Federal Bank is 
a graduate of the Morgan school, having been previously president of the 
Bankers’ Trust Company. 


Important British and French loans are expected to be arranged in the 
near future. It is well known that all but 15 per cent of the proceeds of 
the $500,000,000 recent Anglo-French loan has been ealled in from the 
depositary banks. Meanwhile, deliveries of material on war contracts are 
reaching record proportions and must be paid for in cash on delivery. Hence, 
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new funds must be raised. It is understood to be the plan of the British 
Treasury to raise these funds by means of a deposit here of a part of the 
large volume of American securities that the British authorities have either 
borrowed for a commission or else paid for by an exchange of British 
Treasury bonds. 

liow these securities can be utilized to best advantage is presumably one 
of the main reasons for the visit of the American experts. Thus far, it is 
understood, the active selling by Britain of American stocks and bonds has 
been entirely by private holders—it has not included sales by the British 
Treasury. For the present at least it is not believed to be the Treasury’s 
plan to sell the securities outright. They are instead to be deposited as 
collateral for time loans and are believed to have been accumulated in a 
sufficiently large volume to meet any requirements as to margins that 
American lenders may be impelled to impose. 

Aside from the new British loan there is excellent basis for the statement 
that a new French loan also is impending. Possibly the new transaction 
may, in reality, prove a second Anglo-French arrangement, as each country 
needs funds with about the same urgency. What adds somewhat to this 
suggestion is that France preceded England in mobilizing American securi- 
ties. The amount available was, of course, not as large as in England, but 
the principle is the same. 


FEDERAL RESERVE REFUNDING 


I T HIN the next few weeks it is expected that the Federal Reserve 

Board at Washington will make the allotments for the retirement 

of $25,000,000 Government 2 per cent bonds, owned by the banks 

and hitherto utilized as a basis of circulation. Considerable interest centers 
in this feature, as on the interpretation, by the Federal Reserve Board, of 
the act will depend to a considerable extent the ability of the banks to get 


par for their rightful proportion of the bonds offered for retirement as a 
basis of cireulation. 


The Federal Reserve Act provides that beginning with the present year 
and at any time within the next twenty years ‘‘any member bank desiring 
to retire the whole or any part of its circulating notes, may file with the 
treasurer of the United States an application to sell for its account at par 
accrued interest United States bonds securing circulation to be retired. The 
treasurer shall at the end of each quarterly period furnish the Federal 
Reserve Board with a list of such applications, and the Federal Reserve 
Board in its discretion require the Federal Reserve banks to purchase such 
bonds from the banks whose applications have been filed with the treasurer 
at least ten days before the end of the quarterly period at which the Federal 
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Reserve Board may direct the purchase to be made; providing that the 
Federal Reserve banks shall not be permitted to pufchase an amount to 
exceed $25,000,000 of such bonds in any one year, and which amount shall 
include bonds acquired under Section 4’’ of the Federal Reserve Act. 

The intent and purpose of this feature was to afford a plan of retiring 
the bond secured circulation of the National banks gradually and to provide 
a method by which the banks so retiring their circulation may receive par 
for their 2 per cent Government bonds, which, without the circulation 
privilege, would be worth less than par in the market. 

As a matter of fact the United States 2s have sold some 2 points below 
par at times, and while at the present time they are only slightly under 
par the market value of these bonds which last June sold as low as 9634 
has been a sufficient incentive to induce some speculation by banks and bond 
dealers in the 2s. This of course is to be expected so far as concerns the 
banks that are engaged in business for profit. Some of the Federal Reserve 
banks, however, which, primarily, were not organized for profit, but which 
were put in the position of being forced to guarantee a fixed dividend on 
their capital invested, have taken advantage of the market and have bought 
the Government 2s within the last year at a considerable discount. This 
of course took those bonds off the market as a factor in the circulation and 
as the Federal Reserve banks are permitted to convert them into 3s if they 
desire or hold them for circulation privileges there is a distinct advantage 
in this transaction. 

The Federal Reserve Board, however, recently made:a ruling which 
permits the Federal Reserve banks buying Government bonds in the open 
market from member banks or others to deduct these bonds, if purchased 
after January 1 of this year, from the allotment of bonds, which the Reserve 
bank shall take from its member banks in retirement of circulation. This 
ruling is likely to work a hardship on the member banks as it would be 
possible for the Federal Reserve bank of a district to purchase the equivalent 
of the entire allotment in the open market and thus defeat the very purpose 
of the Act, through this ruling. 

It is understood that the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago and some of 
the other districts have taken the position that this would be unfair to its 
members and hence will not do any off-setting, but will take the entire allot- 
ment of bonds offered by member banks. There are a number of the banks 
which are acting under the ruling of the Federal Reserve Board. One of 
the banks that has taken the broader view is the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond. The first quarterly period at which this authority to purchase 
bonds from member banks in retirement of cireulation ends March 31 of this 
year. In a circular to the members of the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond Governor J. Seay says: 


‘‘In the meantime this bank is authorized by the act to purchase bonds 
in the open market from members or others, and bonds so purchased under 
the ruling of the board, will offset any bonds which it might otherwise be 
required to purchase from members under the bank as set forth. 
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‘For the purpose of giving member banks of this (the Richmond) 
district an opportunity to realize on part of their Government bonds at once 
should they so desire we now advise them that we are prepared to purchase 
at par and accrued interest, $2,000,000 in Government 2 per cent bonds 
actually owned by the banks offering them, whether now securing circula- 


tion or not. This amount is more than the pro rata of the $25,000,000 which 
could be allotted to this bank for the whole year, should the Federal Reserve 
Board exercise this authority under the Act. Should more than $2,000,000 
be offered to us by member banks the amount purchased will be pro rated 
to each bank according to the amount offered.”’ 

In this way Governor Seay is endeavoring to carry out the spirit of 
the Federal Reserve Act and protect his member banks just as the manage- 
ment of the Chicago Federal Reserve is attempting to do by not taking 
advantage of the ruling and offsetting a part of its allotment with bonds 
purchased in the open market at a lower price. It would seem likely that 
this ruling of the Federal Reserve banks may prove a menace if literally 
followed and result in the defeat of the very purpose of the provision of 
the Act, namely the gradual retirement of the bond secured cireulation of 
the National banks of this country. 


CAPITAL ACCUMULATING RAPIDLY HERE 


APITAL in this country is accumulating exceedingly rapidly and 
with this accumulation there is a corresponding increase in the de- 
mand for labor. Under normal conditions, such a development is 

exceedingly wholesome and beneficial, as capital no doubt would be increas- 
ing all over the world, as it is in this country. But such is not the case in the 
present situation, and in this fact lies a feature of our development growing 
out of the European war that must be reckoned with sooner or later. 

The enormous increase in our deposits in the banks of this country has 
stimulated an industrial and business activity that is remarkable. But these 
deposits because they represent an increased ability in the use of credit form 
an element of inflation that is inducing bankers and conservative business 
men to proceed with more than ordinary caution. There is ample business 
in this country to explain the increase in the book credits represented by the 
deposit item in the banking statement, but the danger lies in a possibility 
of cancellation of foreign orders following an early cessation of war—which 
just now does not seem to be in sight. 





FACTORS AFFECTING THE PRICE OF GRAIN r 


BY P. S. GOODMAN 
OF Clement, Curtis & Co. 


ON-PERISHABLE comestibles of general necessity differ 
from the perishable in having an open price market subject to 
varying influences, which may be classified as general, major, 
and minor factors. The ever shifting character of these factors 

cause prices to fluctuate mildly or violently as the influences are weak or 
strong. While the market has a tendency to stability, it never becomes sta- 
tionary for any length of time. 

The most important of these markets is that through which the food and 
feed grains are handled, and the one in which we are specially interested 
at this time, in marshalling the factors involved in the price making. 

Because the chief grains are the food of man and the domestic draft and 
meat animals, the market for them is the broadest and the most active in 
the world. The three leading grains on account of their enormous produc- 
tion bulk largely in the trading, and to some extent are subject to identical, 
but not contemporaneous, influences. Wheat, which is actuated by a world- 
wide supply and demand, naturally takes on a greater importance in the 
trading and price making than corn and oats, which are largely confined 
to domestic conditions. Being the food of man, a wider interest and more 
varied influences attach to wheat, and its trading is the most important in 
the world; its rise or fall in price carries concern or contentment to the 
humblest homes, wherever the white race is domiciled. Its market has been 
the theme of the politician, the economist, the reformer, and the socialist. 
More theories of the effect of the price of wheat upon history have been 
advanced than for all other causes contributing to the welfare or misfortune 
of the civilized races. One would be rash indeed who would assume that 
the last word can be said on the wheat market at this or any time. 


Enticing Field for the Venturesome 


Breadstuffs have always been an enticing field for the venturesome, out- 
side the business, to dabble in, and speculate upon the future price—the 
organized market simply centralizes the trading which ever went hand in 
hand with the handling of the grain itself. Guarding against possible 
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famine by building storehouses did not originate with Joseph in Egypt; 
he only exploited the warehousing for a future need, as he read the troubled 
dream of Pharoah. His nomadie ancestors were grain traders. If Joseph 
speculated on the future price of grain, the chronicle is silent; but the 
human mind in matters of business was as relatively keen in those days 
as in this age. The merchants, who sold the output of their territory to the 
buyers from Thebes and Memphis, scenting the purpose of the enormous 
warehousing, no doubt, put a little aside to be sold for a good profit in the 
days of short crops; the local men of finance, those with a little sporting 
blood, sold the market short on the theory that the fellows up the river 


were accumulating a little too much wheat to hold the market to a high 
price. 













Broadly, Supply and Demand Regulate the Price 





Broadly speaking, supply and demand regulate the price, but when we 
get down to the actual results, this statement must be greatly amplified, for 
wheat is subject to the general influence which affects all trades, and that 
is the state of business. If affairs are on an expanding movement, the price 
level of all commodities, of all foods, of all products of general use is 
upward; if the tendency of business is downward, prices work in like diree- 
tion, so that the market for wheat, as well as all goods, is fundamentally 
actuated by the prosperity or adversity of commercial countries. The effect 
of the general business situation is well illustrated in the memory of most 
of us—the older men can harken back to the depressive period that began 
in the latter part of the eighties, when the tremendous inflation of values in 
this country, arising from the great railroad construction, had its collapse, 
and which reached bottom in 1894. In that year the price of wheat, corn, 
and oats touched the lowest in many years. One of the shortest wheat crops 
in the history of the country was sold at the lowest average price. Begin- 
ning with the latter end of the nineties, the much larger crops were in 
demand both at home and abroad, and the price ascended over a period of 
several years, and was again turned downward by the depression of 1903- 
04. The panie of 1907 came to a comparatively high priced wheat market, 
and though foreign demand was excellent, yet during the period of the 
seare of the curtailment of credit, prices were reduced eighteen cents a 
bushel. 





















How Supply and Demand Affects Market 





Supply and demand, within the limitations of a given country, on a 
purely domestic crop, regulates itself automatically,—to the extent that 
the production tends to be maintained at a profitable margin to the pro- 
ducer. With wheat, which is a world-wise used production, the congested 
countries raising less than their demands, and newer or thinly settled coun- 
tries raising a surplus, there is, and can not be any approximation of the 
requirements to the extent of limiting production to a profitable transaction. 


FACTORS AFFECTING THE PRICE OF GRAIN 15 


Climatie conditions swing from one extreme to another almost every year 
in some section of the world, as to render it impossible &t seed time to esti- 
mate the extent of requirements. Crops being seeded in almost every 
quarter of the year, the export producing countries are compelled to take 
a chance on the possibility of being adequately remunerated. In fact, the 
changeable moods of nature are such as to make uncertain the crop in any 
quarter of the globe, even if there should be a pre-knowledge of approxi- 
mate needs. 


Elements That Must Be Reckoned ‘With 


Agricultural products fall outside the caleulable sphere, and only the 
actual product of the manufacture comes within the influences of the law 
of limitation of production when profits cease to be extracted from the 
operation. Crudity of mental operation, however, is responsible for reduc- 
tion in grain acreage following years of plenty and low prices, and increased 
acreage after a high priced season. Often fickle nature makes the result 
as unsatisfactory as to bring chagrin to the producer. Probably if there 
was an opportunity to restrict the production in comestibles, as in the com- 
modities, the effort to bring many minds into agreement would be defeated 
by the avarice of the majority. There have been several ludicrous attempts 
in this direction by the cotton planters, and on one memorable occasion, 
when a cotton section-wide organization of farmers recommended the reduc- 
tion of acreage by a certain percentage, the planters, figuring on the acquies- 
cence of the plan by the vast majority, put out a little more than usual in 
order to reap a harvest of dollars. The result was an actual increase in the 
total acreage, and the skies alternated rain and sunshine to give an abun- 
dant yield. 


Prime Factors in Creating a Quotable Market 


A general law is that of the increasing cost of production, which applies 
to the purely domestic crops, notably corn and oats, which over a long 
period of time show a gradual advance in the average price, as the result 
of inereasing costs of land, of wages, and desire for better living conditions. 
In the great breadstuff—wheat—there has been no corresponding increase 
in the average price, though the production of the grain has been affected 
by the law of cost, in being slowly driven back to the newer and cheaper 
lands, to the newer and sparsely settled countries. The competition of the 
cheaper lands, where wheat can be raised on a broad seale, has resulted in 
the shifting of the area in this country. In the eighties the middle of the 
wheat belt was the dividing line between Indiana and Illinois; the present 
dividing line is the Missouri River. The world production has doubled in 
the past thirty-five years, and the increase has been partly furnished by our 
western states, the prairie provinces of Canada, by Argentine, Australia, 
and Russia. These new lands have held down the price of the grain. In 
the five-year period, 1880-84, the average farm price per bushel of wheat in 
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the United States was 92 cents; the past five years, 87 cents. The average 
yield was increased from 12.3 to 15.4 bushels an acre, and the receipts per 
acre from $12.30 to $13.37. 

We may, therefore, dismiss the principal laws of price regulation as 
having a very small influence upon wheat. The prime factors in creating 
the quotable market, in making the price, are those which arise from local 
variations of the supply and demand, and in whose making the producer and 
the consumer have little or nothing in the creation or direction. 


Europe is the Great Consuming Market 


The wheat fields of the world aggregate some 280,000,000 acres with a 
possibility of a production of 5,500,000,000, yet so uncertain is the yield, so 
numerous are the impairments in one country or another, that the actual 
outturn ranges from 3,200,000,000 to 4,200,000,000, the theoretic average 
being 3,700,000,000. Out of this enormous wheat acreage there is only a 


small portion which at no time affects the price market of the world, and 
- practically the entire world’s crop influences the market, makes the price. 

Europe is the great consuming section, for there population presses 
closely upon the land area, and only such lands as are not needed for the 
production of more profitable crops are put into breadstuffs—not wheat 
alone, for rye is the chief food of a large portion of the continent. In times 
of peace, the increase in the imports of wheat in Europe have averaged an 
annual increase of 25,000,000 bushels, the total having reached 625,000,000 
bushels, but 40,000,000 in excess of that amount was taken in the season end- 
ing with August 1, 1914, which was due to a shortage in yield of the 
breadstuffs. 


Demand for Surplus Important Factor 


It is this European requirement which regulates the price; an exportable 
surplus over or under that amount in the countries which ship wheat creat- 
ing a higher or lower price trend. The exporting countries on a normal 
crop are capable of producing a surplus of 1,500,000,000, but have rarely 
shown over 800,000,000, and the export of this quantity would have meant 
practical exhaustion of home reserves. Seldom have all the importing coun- 
tries excellent crops at the same time, and it is needless to go far back in 
the years to show the uncertainty of production. In 1914, with the central 
powers, with their normal requirements of 40,000,000 cut off, with Belgium’s 
40,000,000 out of the demand market, and Holland’s requirements curtailed 
one-half by agreement to take only sufficient for home needs, the require- 
ments of Europe were reduced 100,000,000. Russia’s large surplus, Rou- 
mania and Bulgaria’s surplus, combined, at least 250,000,000, were shut out 
of the channels of trade. The United States winter wheat crop was a 
record ; the spring wheat of this country and Canada, just coming to harvest, 
were poor in quality and quantity. The season opened with a possibility 
from this country of 260,000,000 bushels. Australia, the next exporter to 
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harvest, was caught in a drought and lost its crop. Argentine, the next 
surplus country at mid winter, went to harvest with 4 small yield. What 
appeared at the opening of the season to be a fair supply in the shipping 
line, turned out to be a searcity. With this country pressed to the utmost, 
with a high price curtailing home consumption, and with reserves brought 
to the lowest in some years, we managed to put out 330,000,000 bushels. 
The absence of supplies made one of the highest price markets over a 
long period of time. 


Total Surplus Wheat Large this Year 


Again, this year, we have in the accessible world a total surplus, the- 
oretically, on crop estimates, 880,000,000 bushels, with a world’s estimated 
requirement at 550,000,000 to 575,000,000. Prices at the beginning of the 
season pointed radically downward, and the distressful countries of Europe 
had a golden promise of cheap food. The rainy season, conterminous with 
our winter wheat harvest, made a poor quality and a reduced amount avail- 
able. For a while we were the only country in the shipping line; then came 
the spring harvests, and Canada joined in the shipping. The harvests. in 
the southern hemisphere were up to expectation, but lack of shipping facili- 
ties introduced an unexpected factor in the making of a high price where 
a low one was expected. The world in a year of plenty, with an abundance 
of wheat available for the needs of the importing countries, is burdened 
with another period of the high cost of bread. This unexpected situation 
is not a common factor in the price making of wheat, and of corn and oats, 
but is the most important one in the cause of the present price—and, in a 
sense, a war factor, as the lessening of free shipping facilities and the neces- 
sity of urgent cargoes of other supplies creates the paradox of obtainable 
plenty from being possessed. 

The usual factors which operate fall into major and minor groups. 
The major, on the order of their operation upon prices, are: First: The 
European harvests of wheat and rye. An abundance of both would reduce 
the demand well below 600,000,000 bushels a year, and if the supply situa- 
tion was ample, would bring about a very low price market, at least to a 
figure at which the producer of some means would withhold his offerings. 
Second: The harvests of the exporting or surplus countries. A large crop 
would congest the markets, and run the price down. A failure of two or 
more countries to make an average crop, to throw them out the exporting 
trade, would tend to make prices high, the extent of which would be lim- 
ited by the size of the wheat and rye crops of Europe. 


Effect of Prospects of a Growing Crop 


There is a second group of major factors which operate over certain 
periods of the year to raise or lower prices. The foremost is the prospect 
of the coming crop, which, as its certainty, or uncertainty, of an average 
yield develops, affects the market either mildly or violently, as the supplies 
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of the old crop are large or small, the outlook good or bad. This influence 
begins early in the season, as the winter wheat is seeded and weather condi- 
tions are changeful. The influence generally exhausts itself by the end of 
the year, to be revived in early spring as the growing season sets in, and 
later on the approaching harvest sends its shadow over the price dial. Not 
only our prospects of the coming crop, but those of other countries, affect 
the price. In fact, the market is always subject to two crops, the one 
being used, whose effect can be approximately gauged, and the next crop, 
and its effect upon the reserves of the present season. 


Effect of the Argentine and Australian Crops 


Another series of this second group is the actual entry into the supply 
market of the producing countries. The requirements of the importing coun- 
tries are approximately understood at the beginning of the season—August 
lst—and the movement of wheat across the seas is moderately regular. This 
country, being the first to ship, has its price affected by the Australian and 
Argentine crops, and prices shade in obedience to the disposition of the 
buyer to slow up on future orders, or to increase the same, whichever way 
the index points. But not until the arrival of the actual shipping time 
does the market plunge downward, if large crops are put out from the South, 
or upward if small ones are the order. The market never wholly antici- 
pates the effect of a probable development, a peculiarity which has been 
the undoing of many a speculator who ventures too quickly on the buying 
side, if the market is going downward in contemplation of a big crop in 
the South. 


Trade Channels Watch Developments Closely 


Because of their overwhelming effect upon the price of grain, the crops 
of the various countries—importing and exporting—are as carefully 
watched from the seeding to the harvest, as the child of a family. The 
trade channels are constantly charged with news from near and remote sec- 
tions. In a few inaccessible countries the actual harvest return is the only 
guide, but in the leading growers the official monthly reports of conditions 
are attended with the estimates of private crop reporters and local trade 
observers; the effect of all these agencies is to give a fairly excellent out- 
look at all times, and by the harvest period the market has anticipated 
the official result, and the actual figures are a matter of reference rather 
than intense interest. 

It is seldom that the official and the private reports differ sufficiently to 
dislocate the price tendency which they develop. <A wide difference in esti- 
mates sometimes occurs around the harvest period, when the official report 
hastens the compilation, and the private crop reporting agencies score a 
victory in gathering exact results. This happens more often in this coun- 
try than any other. Our government, through its Bureau of Estimates, 
often makes the preliminary report of grains too early for accuracy, and, 
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if a condition such as existed the past season is present, the official estimate 
fails in lack of complete data. It is then that crop news becomes a distufb- 
ing factor in the market, by the official report tending to quiet alarms with 
a big yield, and the private report exciting dismay by estimated great dam- 
age. In France when such a situation develops, as two or three years ago, 
the government continues to gather information until its final figures have 
the measure of accuracy, so far as crops can be accurately gauged. 

The past season’s rains and early frosts did great damage to the corn 
crop, and because of the lack of sufficient breadth of information sought, 
the country was informed that a crop of 3,050,000,000 bushels had been 
raised. The private crop reporter was more exact in his information, and 
after the big crop had time to be fixed in the public mind, a supplementary 
report was issued, dealing with percentage of damages, which at the best 
interpretation gives a crop some half a billion bushels less, but the supple- 
mentary report will not take its place in the official figures; and in after 
years the student of statistical information, without research, will be per- 
plexed to understand a very high price market on a record crop. 


Shortcomings of Government Estimates 


While this is not the occasion for criticism of the government reporting 
methods in crop information, I cannot refrain from stating that last June, 
when the general rains suggested a late harvest, a trade publication editor 
asked the department to defer its preliminary wheat report a month, and 
in answer thereto the officials wrote that it was impossible as the forms had 
been printed months before. 

The actual marketing of all the grains, and notably that of wheat, brings 
into play a major factor totally unrelated to the influences which operate 
over a season’s price trend, and which acts as a counterweight to the antici- 
pated trend. If the season promises a short yield, and the world’s demand 
is liable to be large, prices ought to advance sharply to a level approxi- 
mating the general idea of a fair value. Instead the trend is downward as 
the harvesting releases the grain for the market. The selling pressure for 
some weeks is usually great; the need of capital to carry the supplies until 
distribution is a counterweight to the buoyancy that should develop. Prices 
frequently register their lowest at the time that primary receipts are larg- 
est, and elevators at the terminal places are being crowded. Occasionally, 
the public, excited by the more distant outlook, becomes an eager buyer of 
the future deliveries, providing a market for the dealer to hedge at advane- 
ing prices; encouraging the capitalist to hold his grain; inducing the banker 
to lend freely. It is not that the speeulator carries the load, but that he 
inspires confidence in the trade of a profitable market at any time it may 
be needed. 

All movements of crops during the season are major factors. The aecu- 
mulation of large quantities of grain, at a time when distribution should be 
reducing the visible, checks confidence and hastens selling at lower prices, 
though the situation is conceded to be of temporary character. The rapid 
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disappearance of supplies, during a period of traffic interference, realized 
to be a matter of short duration, has its effect in an upward price swing. 

No trade is more keenly advised of important changes in the political 
affairs of Europe than the grain interest. The financial barometers of the 
great capitals are read with their effect upon the demand for grain. English 
consols are quoted on the exchange before the opening of our trading, and 
often given as much prominence as the Liverpool grain prices. 


Crop Movements are Major Factors in Market 


A factor which obtains in the wheat market abroad is as yet absent in 
this country but it registers in the world’s price of wheat, that is, the mer- 
chandising by the producer. Except in the wheat belt of the eastern states, 
the American farmer is not a merchant of his products. The wheat farmer, 
usually occupying land of smaller value than that devoted to diversified 
farming, has few or no facilities for storing his grain and waiting a favor- 
able opportunity to market. With the threshing done, the disposition is to 
hasten the stuff to the grain dealer, from whom it runs quickly to the market. 
In Europe the wheat grown is a small part of the farm’s product; it is 
handled carefully, bagged and stored, and only offered for sale as the market 
shows a capacity to absorb; when prices decline, the producer keeps off the 
market. This was the early form of wheat trading, which caused Solomon 
to say, ‘‘He that withholdeth corn the people shall curse him; but a bless- 
ing shall be upon the head of him that selleth it.”” We have had a moder- 
ately priced wheat considering the cost of production, but when the farmer 


in the back country develops into a merchant the cost of bread will be 
much higher. 


Import Tax Under a Reciprocal Clause 


Governmental interference in the grain trade has been of slight effect 
in the price market; the trade has been the freest of all international busi- 
ness operations; next to gold wheat moves over the world in comparative 
freedom. France is the only country where governmental action affects the 
price of bread at all times. In order to induce the farmer to raise enough 
wheat for home consumption, the import tax is fixed at the equivalent of 
36 cents a bushel, and in times of great harvests the price of wheat in France 
is that of elsewhere plus the import duty. When the country has an impair- 
ment of the yield the tax is reduced, and then so manipulated as to admit 
only such amounts of wheat as are necessary to supply the deficiency. This 
is why France is one of the few nations of western Europe that seldom 
ealls upon the world for foodstuffs. 

Our country has an import tax, in recent years put under a reciprocal 
clause: Occasionally the tax or duty operates to give protection to the 
western farmer, but generally the price of wheat at Liverpool maintains 
the Canadian product, our only possible competition, at a parity with our 
own markets; there have been a few instances where the lack of such pro- 
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tection would have depressed prices. There have been several occasions 
when Canadian grain, notably oats, has been imported and the duty ’paid, 
which held down a strong rising market. In 1914 Argentine corn paid the 
duty and checked a soaring price. 


What the Price to the Producer Really Is 


In marshalling the influences of price making, there must be considered 
the primal marketing, factors which are superimposed on the price paid 
the producer; these consist of the costs of handling, transportation, and 
profits of the intermediary between the producer and the terminal mer- 
chant, or miller. These are constant factors, and because of the ready 
bulking of the grain in wagon, elevator and ear, the handling charges are 
small; the profit of the loeal buyer ranges from 2 to 4 cents, and the tranpor- 
tation charges are of a comparative permanent character. Grain transac- 
tions being spot cash, the element of loss hardly enters into the price. The 
presence of a continuous market, wherein the buyer can dispose of his grain 
and thus assure his profit, guards against risk in the handling. 

The price paid the producer the country over is that of the central mar- 
kets less the cost of handling; the closer the producer is to the market place 
the larger the revenue, as he absorbs the difference in the transportation 
charge at his station and that of the man more remote. 

Grain, like all non-perishable commodities of the soil, and their products 
which are of general use, and large in production, becomes a matter of 
speculation. The organized exchanges centralize trading; subjects it to 
strict rules of procedure that make for efficiency in delivery of definite 
grades, and forces observance of contract. The system is a vast improve- 
ment over unrestricted speculation; it has equalized the price of the more 
important of man’s needs, as bread and feed stuffs, sugar, coffee, cotton, 
and is rapidly organizing the metal distribution in similar channels. 


Measuring Incidents in Business World 


In the central markets, where the speculative activity is concentrated 
from every point of the globe, there enters a new set of factors, which may 
be regarded as minor, in that they do not arise from the material, but 
reflect the opinions of those engaged in the trading. Speculation in final 
analysis is the belief in a future price based upon present knowledge. In 
the grain trade there is no monopoly of information; the speculative move- 
ments are simply the expression of the strength of general opinion of prob- 
able effect of given conditions upon the value at some future period. 
Naturally there is no certainty that in so complex a matter as the distribu- 
tion of grain there can be a definite price formulation. The moment specu- 
lation for the rise gets under way, there is an increase in the selling by 
the producer, a limitation of buying by the distributor. 

The ultimate consumer may grumble over the market rates and the con- 
templation of a higher cost of living, but he seldom economizes in his eating 
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of the cheapest food obtainable, cheapest, even at the highest prices that 
speculation has made in recent months. The advancing price can only be 
maintained by constant buying, for there are many operations undermining 
the campaign; the conservative man satisfied with a small profit withdraws 
his support by closing out his account; the professional operator, who 
hovers on the outskirts of all movements, darting in and out with a small 
gain or loss, becomes emboldened as the rise extends and sells in contem- 
plation of a fall. The conditions shortly present a less luminous view and 
shrewd supporters begin to retire. Fmally, when the price seems attractive 
to the originators or leaders and they begin to take down their committ- 
ments, there is a rush to sell from every one, and the collapse is more speedy 
than the upturn. Inversely, the same thing happens to a campaign for the 
fall in prices. 


News that Affects Business Is Reckoned With 


In the speculative market every incident that affects general business 
is measured for its effect upon the price making. The news from every 
quarter of the globe streams into the trading place; every change in crop 
prospects is known on its development; the character of the weather in 
every part of the grain belt, of every country, is before the traders each day. 
The influences which the weather may have upon the crops is considered, 
and so the markets are beating with the feverish pulse of excitement. The 
trained observer has difficulty to maintain an equilibrium in the conflict of 
opinions on what is happening, what may happen, and these opinions are 
usually backed by a purchase or sale. While the general perspective may 
be lost sight of for a brief time, the price always swings in conformity to 
the actual state of affairs. The obsession of the moment comes in contact 
with the calculating force of actuality, and the disposition to capitalize an 
isolated condition is overwhelmed by opposite conditions in some other diree- 
tion. 


Markets Usually Respond to Actual Conditions 


In the ‘ong run the market responds to the actual condition, not one 
of fancy ; it follows along the line of least resistance. There have been times 
when the power of opinion outweighed the facts, when the balance of 
trade followed determined leaders, but eventually they came to grief, for 
no force of mind and capital can overcome the weight of facts. There was 
a time, when, for a brief period, the possession of means, the concentration 
of a powerful body of traders could bring limited speculation to a sue- 
cessful end despite conditions. Corners were run in the exchange, and the 
victims held up on the final day of a delivery month, but the day after the 
market was tranquilly proceeding on a price plane far removed from the 
corner. Speculation of that sort has been removed from the exchange by 
limiting the extent to which the reckless victims may be dispossessed. I 
use the word ‘‘reckless’’ deliberately, for in all the instances of trade 
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corners, the victims, relying on the one fact that prices were too high, 
plunged recklessly into the trap, without giving consideration to the improb- 
ability of being able to deliver the goods; depending upon some one to 
come to the rescue before the culmination of the aims of the other side. 


Corners Disorganize Regular Trade 


These corners were largely calculated upon bad harvest weather hold- 
ing back delivery of new grain. Securing possession of the limited stocks 
of old grain permitted the speculators to complete their schemes. They dis- 
organized the regular trade, but left no lasting influence; they were only 
possible, because some of equal daring, but less preparedness, permitted 
themselves to be caught. 

The human element frequently misses its goal in the speculative market ; 
if it did not there would be no speculation. Campaigns of careful thought 
have come to grief through invisible forces that were drawn into sight by 
the magnet of high prices. A notable market, based upon a crop estimate 
that showed a shortage, and which worked out on a distributive line accord- 
ing to rule, failed because the supply of wheat for the season was half again 
as large as that which was presumed to have existed. 

From the multitudinous currents that sweep through the speculative 
arena, it is difficult to isolate and label the factors, for they are almost as 
numerous as the divers minds that participate in the speculation. 


Factors at Work are Multitudinous' 


Foremost in the activity of the market are the speculative traders, usu- 
ally well informed, and whose operations provide a broad market for the 
trade itself. There is a second group of professional operators, that sensing 
the temporary character of information and the price trend, lends its 
weight of trading to the market. A third, and larger group, is the semi- 
occasional trader, the public which is attracted to the market in times of 
activity, and mostly on the long side; it is this element which by numbers 
and enthusiasm ereates big and profitable markets for the producer, and 
frequently prevents premature collapse of prices, by its business judgment 
of the ultimate strength of prices. 

Interpretation of news is as disputative as theology, and the elucidations 


are as frequently made by the incompetants as by those qualified to speak 
with authority. 


Manipulation is a Human Factor 


The market’s propulsion comes from the major factors already enu- 
merated; the manipulation thereof is the human factor which often takes 
the form of exaggeration or depreciation of news. In this respect the trad- 
ing elements in the grain, or any other organized speculation, exhibit the 
prowess of salesmanship, brought to the perfection of training in a hard 
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school. In the direction of making a market enticing, the speculative 


leader on the exchange rises almost to the heights of the real estate, and 
equals the merchandise salesman. He differs from the salesman of other 
goods in that he buys on his own opinion, as well as soliciting others to buy. 
The exchange participant has an advantage not enjoyed by the purchaser 
of real estate and merchandise. Ile can sell out and limit his loss; he does 
not carry a dead weight with him. If he loses he has only the sadness of 


recollection, not the tangible undisposable property to continually mock 
his lack of judgment. 


Some of the Minor Factors Discussed 


The leading minor factor in the market is the launching of a purchase 
or sale upon a probability, based upon some news of the day. To wait for 
conformation means a loss of a chance; lack of conformation is loss in tak- 
ing a chance. It is this quick response to advance news, to indications of 
an eventful element, that gives the market its oscillations day by day, 
whether the main influences are working upward or downward. Heavy 
rain is reported in a harvesting region; the market goes up; the later news 
shows only a local shower, the market turns down on the closing of the 
trades made on the first report. ‘‘Green bugs’’ are reported in the South- 
west; the news comes from a score of points accompanied by buying orders, 
and there is a sharp advance. Authorities the next day report the bugs are 
the inoffensive ones; again a reversal of form. Droughty weather is hurt- 
ing the crop in the formative period; cloudy conditions and a low barometer 
over the affected region is shown on the morning map; prices drop like a 
plummet, but only a shower occurs; the hot sun is shining again from a 
brazen sky, and back come the prices. 

A particular vicious minor factor is the inaptness of the average mind 
to grasp the general situation. Crops are short in the Southwest; the 
farmer, the merchant, the miller, and the grain dealer are buying at Chi- 
cago. The damage is more than offset in the flattering prospect east of 
the Missouri River, and a fierce rivalry grips the market, but eventually the 
general situation wins out. A partial crop failure in wheat in this country 


is bullish, but large crops in other exporting countries counteracts the dis- 
position to high prices. 


Effect of Pyramiding Business 


Violent movements frequently attend the market when the volume of 
speculating trading is made up by pyramiding business, being the commit- 
ments of overconfident speculators. Taking advantage of a lull in the 
movement, the professional operators throw their weight upon the market, 
and either sell or buy, whichever course is needed, to turu prices, and by 
their persisterice and their large risks succeed; as profits disappear the 
thinly margined speculators unload, and a profitable time is had by the par- 
ticipants in the raid and the people who had been standing the brunt of the 
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battle on the movement. While this is a minor influence, the effects are fre- 
quently of a major but not of a determining chardcter. Sometimes’ the 
raids fail and disaster falls upon the professionals. One of the startling 
incidents of this character was the market of the spring of 1907 in wheat, 
when the professional element ridiculed the ‘‘green bug’’ invasion, and in 
the great upheaval of wheat prices there were few of prominence in the 
market, few of the regular traders, who profited; most of them were heavy 
losers. 


Simple Formula Covering Minor’ Factors 


Due to the excess of speculative ardor, markets always culminate with 
a sharp reaction if upward, and rally if downward. Enthusiasm is never 
aroused until the price has reached a dangerous level; public participation 
is wholly on the long side, and its purchasers are a welcome advent to the 
holder of the actual property. It is the human element that carries the price 
pendulum too far from an approximate price, and it should be given the 
consideration of an unprejudiced mind in times of exciting markets. There 
is always a point in prices at which distribution contracts and supplies come 
into the visible, and which a clear vision has no difficulty in determining. 

Another form of the minor factors is expressed in a simple formula: The 
time to buy is when everyone seems anxious to sell; to sell when they are all 
buying. 

All prices are speculative ; the extent to which they may be carried is not 
calculable ; in the long run they respond to the actual condition of the things 
speculated. The business which is protected by an open speculative market 
is soundly established, and success can be obtained by maintaining a 
perspective of the trade situation. 


Cereal Markets Thrown Out of Joint by War 


Since the war set in wheat, and all grain markets, have been thrown out 
of joint. The necessity of provisioning the fighting nations accessible to the 
surplus countries has introduced new elements into the trade, whose tem- 
porary character depends upon the duration of the conflict. Possibly after 
the war there may be a reshaping of the world’s trade in breadstuffs. The 
poverty, disability, and decimation of the populations of Europe are likely 
to lessen consumption and increase production. The fundamental influences, 
the major factors of price-making, will not change; their relative effect will 
be moderated by the extent of the economic condition abroad and at home. 
The close of hostilities will create a sudden strain upon the available supplies 
of wheat and flour for the central powers and their neutral and seized 
neighboring states, and will set up an unusual speculative condition, com- 
parable to that of the spring months of last year. 

The enumeration and elaboration of the price-making factors in the 
wheat market apply with equal force to the other grains, to the feed stuffs. 
These stand apart from wheat because they are subject to domestie supply 
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and demand. Corn and oats are interchangeable to the extent of substitu- 
tion in their principal use—the feed of the draft and meat animals—hence 
they respond to a domestie shortage more quickly than wheat. They never 
soar to extreme heights on account of the limitation of consumption by the 
act of man, such as the shipping of unmatured stock to the market, the 
recourse to forage. There is very little demand for the surplus at any time 
by foreign countries, and a large crop of either corn or oats means low 
prices; a short crop high prices. Their market trend is usually definite, but 
slow, and the minor elements have very little effect upon the alteration of 
prices. 



































THE JEST OF YESTERYEAR 


‘*Onee upon a midnight dreary “’— 
Wait, a moment, do not go; 

This is not another weary 
Paraphrase of Mr. Poe. 

True, the volume that I pondered 
Was of quaint, forgotten lore 
That got by (but how, I wondered) 
In the days entitled ‘‘yore.”’ 


Things were gathered in this volume 
Over which our fathers roared— 

Gems from many a by-gone colyam— 
Writ by Billings, Twain, and Ward. 

Some of it, of course, was funny, 
More was sad as sad ean be. 

How it ever got the money 

Is a mystery to me. 


So, when dreary seems my colyum, 
When I fear it grows a bore, 

IT take down that yellowed volume 
Of forgotten comic lore. 

Seeking vainly to discover 
Something really rich and rare, 

‘*Gosh!’’ I say, ‘‘if that got over, 
Why should any one despair ?’’ 


—Chicago Tribune. 


RELATION OF THE TARIFF TO WORLD 
TRADE CONDITIONS AFTER THE WAR 


BY WILLARD STRAIGHT 


Vice-President, American International Corporation 


N JANUARY tenth, Walter Runciman, president of the 

British Board of Trade, speaking to his colleagues in Parlia- 

ment, said: ‘‘The British Empire will recuperate after the 

war faster than any other country. Then it will be our duty 

to aid as far as we can France, Russia, Italy and our other Allies. I would 

even add Germany at the bottom of the list, for no man would wish to see 

a period of prolonged poverty in Germany. But, we have the right to 

demand that in the recuperation of Germany, nothing be done which will 

make Italy, France, Russia or Great Britain suffer. Moreover, I am not 

prepared to wait for the end of the war to take steps ‘to deal with this 
matter.”’ 

The speech, it is true, was directed against Germany, but it discloses a 
point of view with which we in this country may have to reckon. 

The declarations of war between the various European Powers auto- 
matically abrogated more than a score of treaties and commercial agree- 
ments. These agreements had formed the basis upon which rested the 
complicated diplomatic and commercial relationships of the European 
Powers with each other, with Asia and with Africa. Upon the cessation 
of hostilities, this intricate fabric of international agreements must be recon- 
structed. It may, perhaps, be impossible at the present time to foretell the 
exact character of the treaties which will be negotiated, but the events of 
the past eighteen months have demonstrated that certain very definite poli- 
cies are now being formulated. 

These policies will be made politically and commercially effective in the 
diplomatic settlement which will follow the war. They will determine the 
terms which the victors will impose upon the vanquished, the future rela- 
tions between the victors themselves, and, inevitably, will largely influence 
the relations between the victors collectively and the rest of the world. 
This recasting of European commercial treaties will vitally affect the 
future of American foreign trade. It is a problem which demands our 
immediate attention. 


Prior to the outbreak of the war, the United Kingdom, although 
(27) 
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nominally enjoying free trade, derived a very considerable portion of its 
income from duties upon liquor and tobacco. 

France, Russia, Italy, Belgium, Servia and Japan were frankly pro- 
tectionist, as were Germany and Austro-Ilungary. The requirements of 
war finance have now vastly increased their public debt. In the United ° 
Kingdom, in France, in Germany and in Austria, in Italy and in Russia, 
enormous war loans have been issued. Russia, France, Italy, Belgium and 
Servia, as well as the Colonies of Great Britain, have all borrowed largely 
from London, and in addition Italy, Germany, Great Britain, France, and 
Russia have issued loans in the United States. 


Estimated Budgets After the War 


It is estimated by the London Economist that if the chief belligerents 
remain on a war footing until March 31, 1917, the annual budgets with debt 
service and increased expenditures, including pensions, will have increased 
over the ante-bellum normal about as follows: 










CHIEF ENTENTE ALLIES 
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Increase 


United Kingdom.............. $ 985,000,000 $1,325,000,000 $ 340,000,000 
I de co caet sk Baca, hes. 945,000,000 = 1,415,000,000 470,000,000 
i hcl 1,545,000,000 1,915,000,000 370,000,000 


I akg id riaracanaih arora aetna ora Se 520,000,000 610,000,000 





90,000,000 











bai cdl ar enishunt va auth er orans $3,995,000,000 $5,265,000,000 $1,270,000,000 
TEUTONIC ALLIANCE 
ee eee $ 920,000,000 $3,160,000,000 $ 520,000,000 
Austria-Hungary............. 1,185,000,000 = 1,510,000,000 325,000,000 

eeeie tena Per Ne ere MS aie fac 170,000,000 210,000,000 40,000,000 
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During the war, moreover, millions of men have been withdrawn from 
their ordinary activities. Public and private credit, industry, agriculture 
and transportation facilities have been mobilized for military and naval 
service, and the ordinary business of the belligerent nations has either been 
seriously handicapped or has ceased altogether. 


Problems to Be Faced at War’s End 





When the war is over, the Governments and peoples of Europe will be 
faced by the necessities of reconstruction. They must meet the service of 
vastly increased national indebtedness, devise a scheme of pensions for the 
survivors of those who have been lost, and for those who have been maimed 
in battle, demobilize their armies, and find work for millions of soldiers 
without displacing the workers who have remained at home. 

In order to raise the needed revenues, production must be stimulated, 
and plants which have been reorganized for the manufacture of munitions 
must again be transformed to undertake afresh the work which was inter- 
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rupted by the war. The solution of these problems will be facilitated by 
the fact that governmental authority has now been centralized in Europe to 
a degree hitherto unknown, even in Germany. 

To meet their financial needs, the European governments must, insofar 
as possible, assure to themselves the profits of rehabiliation within their 
own boundaries. There has as yet been no authoritative discussion of the 
terms of a possible peace. Steps have already been taken, however, to 
develop the present military and financial co-operation between the Entente 
Allies and the Teutonic Powers into a series of tariff understandings, and 
understandings of this sort may easily be extended to cover joint com- 
mercial action beyond the confines of Europe. 


British Tariff Reform 


A tariff agreement between the United Kingdom and her Colonies, and 
special concessions under this scheme of Imperial preference as part of a 
general reciprocal arrangement between France, Russia, Italy and Belgium 
and their various dependencies, would create an entirely self-supporting 
commercial unit which would cover a well-balanced exchange of raw prod- 
ucts for manufactured articles. The creation of such a customs grouping 
might be difficult because of the conflicting interests as producers and 


manufacturers of the Powers and Colonies concerned, but it is not impos- 
sible. 


In England and France, plans are already being made for an aggressive 


commercial campaign after the war, both for the extension of their own 
trade and for the erushing of German and Austrian commerce throughout 
the world. Russia, having largely relied upon Germany in the past, is 
determined apparently in future to exclude German goods from her markets. 
She has suggested a commercial agreement between the Allies to prevent 
the rehabilitation of German trade. Russia, moreover, desires to develop 
within her own boundaries plants for the manufacture of articles which 
have heretofore been made from goods exported from Russia and in turn 
imported by Russia from abroad. 

The possible creation of such commercial alliances would indeed be 
disturbing were it not for the fact that after the war, because of our present 
prosperity, Europe must for some time rely upon us as its most valuable 
market. Since we have absorbed large quantities of our securities formerly 
held in London and Paris, and will probably repurchase more, and since 
Europe has bought great quantities of supplies in this country and has in 
addition borrowed very largely to pay therefor, Europe must for some time 
to come sell to us in order to maintain the exchanges. 


War-Order Business Only Temporary 
At the present time, we are giving little heed to the problems of the 


future. American business is now either directly engaged in filling war 
orders, or is indirectly profiting from the general prosperity and accelera- 
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tion of production which we owe to purchases made by belligerents in this 
country. We have, moreover, because of our inability to import certain 
articles from Europe, built up industries which did not heretofore exist. 
These we desire to maintain against post-bellum competition from Europe 
and, in addition, it will later be necessary to find profitable work for those 
who are now occupied in the munition factories. 

It is high time, therefore, that we take steps to assure the continuous 
and increasing sale of our products both in this country and abroad. To 
do this we must devise means which will enable us to continue our exports 
to the nations now at war and to their dependencies. Such measures, while 
protecting our own manufacturers against a possible European effort to 
disorganize our industry by dumping, must assure a reasonable market in 
this country to the products of European industry. In addition, we must 
prepare to meet the competition of a rehabilitated Europe in other parts 
of the world. 

Aside from economical production and adequate selling machinery, to 
earry through such a program of trade development, two things are essen- 
tial: a constructive financial policy and the wise administration of the 
tariff. 

What was once a smple problem, however, has now been complicated 
by the fact that we utilize more of our grain and cotton for our own require- 
ments. We must compete with Russian and Argentine wheat fields and 
with increasing cotton production in Egypt and Asia Minor. In addition to 
sending manufactured specialties to the older countries of Europe when 
the war broke out, we were competing with the British, French, German, 
Belgian and Austrian manufacturers in Russia, in the British Colonies, in 
China and in South America, from which regions we imported raw material 
in increasing quantities. 

Diseussion of the steps necessary to safeguard American commerce in 
the changed conditions which will follow the war does not imply unfriendly 
criticism of the present tariff, for its authors wisely included in it the fol- 
lowing provision: 

‘*For the purpose of re-adjusting the present duties on importations 
into the United States, and at the same time to encourage the export 
trade of this country, the President of the United States is authorized 
and empowered to negotiate trade agreements with foreign nations, 
wherein mutual concessions are made looking toward freer trade rela- 
tions and further reciprocal expansion of trade and commerce; Pro- 
vided, however, that such trade agreements, before becoming operative, 
shall be submitted to the Congress of the United States for ratification 
or rejection.”’ 

The war, unfortunately, presents an alteration of circumstances far 
greater than could have been foreseen when the foregoing machinery for 
tariff adjustment, without necessity of a wholesale overhauling of the 
schedules, was approved by Congress. 

No commercial agreements have been negotiated under this provision, 
but our reciprocity treaty with Cuba, beneficial to both countries, has been 
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safeguarded by the Administration’s recommendation that the duty on 
sugar be continued at the present level. If it were, as originally provided, 
placed on the free list, the chief advantage of the treaty to Cuba would 
disappear and with it the justification of Cuba’s extension of a tariff prefer- 
ence to all imports from the United States. The present tariff provided 
for reduction of the sugar duty and transfer of the commodity to the free 
list on May 1, 1916. This action was dictated by purely domestic considera- 
tions. The Administration’s recommendation that the duty be retained, in 
which Congress apparently will acquiesce, is due to the need of revenue. 

The policy in both directions appears to have paid slight attention to 
the carefully built reciprocal commerce to which we owe trade predom- 
inanece in Cuba and which is the cornerstone of the island’s prosperity. 
The experience demonstrates that the voluntary, unreciprocated extension 
of the free list removes the incentive for other nations to offer our products 
helpful tariff concessions. Brazil so values the duty-free market for her 
own export-taxed coffee as to extend without written treaty or agreement 
certain useful tariff concessions to certain American manufactures. 
Approximately three-fifths of our imports now enter the United States free, 
including the following commodities from countries which are natural con- 
sumers of American products: 


Value of 


Article Chief Source Imports, Calendar 
Year, 1914. 
ee eee Brasil, Colombia, Venesuela..............6i.0060006 $104,794,319 
MR irs oral ee Japan, China, British Possessions, East Indies ...... 17,775,979 
RD 25 aia wag esters soe British West Indies, Santo Domingo, Brazil, Ecuador 19,122,152 
NN areas curt eared cacao Canada, Mexico, Chile, Peru, Cuba................. 39,000,000 
Cotton (manutactured) . Beyit, Agia. 6 <.6.0:56i6/scsciscestis ere areca sie bch ases-es ies een oe 23,074,323 
MEN 3.6 oes Ses ase vas ecervaay sh a car NCSI tna hcp pce ieee cn eae Nl ccs ke ee 17,411,840 
ee eer Central America, British West Indies.............. 15,863,972 
Furs (undressed)... ..... Germany, United Kingdom, Canada............... *7 526,495 
Hides and skins........Argentina, Uruguay, Mexico, Venezuela, Colombia, 
Cuba, Russia, Germany, France................. 112,319,501 
Rubber (manufactured) . United Kingdon (trans-shipped), Brazil, East Indies. . 74,693,332 
Fresh meats. ............Angentina, Uruguay, Australia... ......662.0.00. 26,925,433 
pik Gnanulactured) ..... .Japan, Olina, Aly .......6 6s sc60c doses cians sis cw seme 92,571,818 
Unmanufactured wood 
and wood pulp....... Canada, Central America (approx.)................ 33,000,000 
Raw wool....... ...United Kingdom, Argentina, Uruguay, Australia... . 57,000,000 


*$14,070,764 in 1913. 


We normally import each year free of duty more than one hundred 
million dollars’ worth of coffee, fifty million dollars’ worth of copper, and 
more than one hundred million dollars’ worth of hides. Silk, wool, 
fertilizers, fibre and rubber all enter without customs charge. Despite the 
removal of the tariff dues on articles like coffee, rubber and hides, there 
has been little reduction in price to the consumer. Our producers are com- 
peting with British, French and German manufacturers in various over-sea 
markets, yet in placing many of the products of these markets on our free 
list we obtained no compensatory preferential rates for articles which we 
in turn wish them to purchase from us. 
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The revenue necessities of the proposed program of national defense 
have caused legislators to turn their attention to possible revision of certain 
tariff schedules. That need is undoubtedly great, but the effect of future 
European tariff policy upon both the domestic and foreign trade of the 
United States is even more vital to the future prosperity of this country. 


Wider Knowledge Required in Future Revisions 


American tariff revisions hereafter must, therefore, increasingly be based 
upon appreciation of the motives and possibilities of foreign fiscal policy, 
which can be gained only by study and investigation as painstaking and 
skillful as that with which European tariffs are constructed. Since the 
responsibility for fiscal legislation rests with the legislative branch of 
government, Congress must determine the course this country is to pursue. 
It will not, and should not be expected to, relinquish this prerogative, but 
neither can it be expected that legislators already overworked, with the 
necessities of politics making increased demands on their time, will be able 
themselves to gather the varied information on which possible legislation 
should be based. 


Principle of Expert Advice Recognized 


The principle of expert advice has already been recognized by Congress. 
The Ways and Means Committees and Senate Finance Committees responsi- 


ble for past revisions, invariably assembled corps of statisticians and other 
experts to assist in their labors. Since the tariff was, in each instance, 
being revised in response to domestic demands, and the members of Congress 
themselves represented the different elements in the nation’s commerce, 
they felt that results were sufficiently satisfactory. 

I am informed that the maximum and minimum elause of the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff was debated by the Senate for less than one hour. The 
Dingley act contained a reciprocity provision and the Senate ignored the 
treaties thereunder negotiated, which prompted the American reciprocity 
commissioner, Mr. Kasson, to decline further to aecept his salary of $10,000 
—a form of protest unprecedented in government annals. Consideration 
of the efficacy of the tariff to encourage foreign trade and protect it from 
discrimination has always in Congress been subordinated to domestic phases 
of the problem. 

The growing demand for a more scientific consideration of the economics 
involved in tariff revision and for continual investigation of the tariff 
problems, regardless of political agitation of the issue, has led, as yet, to 
no result. At the time when the economists of Europe are most diligently 
considering what to do after the war, there exists in the United States no 
governmental body for the study of the European tendency and its possible 
effect upon our own country. 

Under ordinary circumstances our Ambassadors and Ministers in Europe 
might be expected closely to study and report upon the subject, but they 
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are overwhelmed by other duties, as is the State Department at home. No 
doubt the Department of Commerce is giving the matter studious attention, 
but it is doubtful if its resources are sufficient for the task, for it should be 
remembered that not only must information be gathered, but that it must 
be presented to the country in an authoritative manner in order to create, 
in place of the purely domestic view of tariff necessities, hitherto prevailing, 
a truly international view. 

So long as other nations developed their tariff policies gradually, the 
old system of preparation for revision imposed no fatal consequences on 
the Nation; but the situation is now changed. Instead of a slow evolution 
of European fiscal policies a swift readjustment is promised having for its 
object restored predominance of European merchandise in those markets 
which are the hope of our own export commerce. 

The United States stands equipped with a rigid tariff, barren of trading 
margin, without resources for prompt concession or retaliation. With the 
United Kingdom and possibly the British Colonies, France, Italy and Russia 
on the one hand, and Germany and Austria-Hungary on the other, preparing 
to bring before their people policies on which their best minds are con- 
stantly at work, the United States is taking an ill-advised satisfaction in 
a swelling trade balance which exists only by reason of abnormal war 
demand and prices and shrinkage of indispensable imports. 


Tariff Commission to Aid, Not Direct, Congress 


Our foreign trade, now so vital to domestic prosperity, demands a more 
flexible system than a single-level tariff which political considerations 
usually demand shall not be altered in any single particular until a general 
revision is demanded by the people. Congress should provide the perma- 
nent machinery for rendering possible, without disturbance of the whole 
tariff fabric, the changes necessary for accommodation of the national 
interest to sudden or gradual developments in world trade. 

The President has said that the Federal Trade Commission possesses 
latent tariff commission powers. A strong movement is in progress organiz- 
ing widespread sentiment in favor of a permanent non-partisan tariff com- 
mission with broader authority than possessed by the Taft Tariff Board or 
implied in the Federal Trade Commission Act. It is essential that the 
status of whatever body is created to conduct the investigations and supply 
the expert advice now recognized as indispensable must be legally deter- 
mined beyond dispute. Otherwise its recommendations will command no 
respect in Congress or out. Congress must and will finally write the tariff 
laws; the true function of a tariff commission is not to direct but to aid 
Congressional labors. 

It is possible for the House and Senate to adopt a generally helpful 
policy, but it is impossible for the schedules to remain precisely adapted 
to changes in the fiscal policy of other nations, which often alter, within 
limits set by the legislature, their tariff schedules by means of orders-in- 
council taking immediate effect. It might perhaps be well if the President 
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were given power, upon the recommendation of a tariff commission, to 
impose by proclamation an increase of duties, limited, say, to 25 per cent. 
of the present duties on any or all of the products imported from any 
country which, in his judgment, unduly discriminates against American 
products. This would be a protection against discrimination. Some 
prejudice exists against such ‘‘retaliation’’ because of our experience wit. 
the maximum and minimum Payne-Aldrich tariff, which provided that, in 
case of undue discrimination against American products, the President 
should impose a surtax of 25 per cent. ad valorem (not merely 25 per cent. 
of the duty) on all the dutiable imports from such country. That was a 
‘Big Stick,’’ the general employment of which threatened to be quite as 
injurious to us as to the country against which it was brandished. It was 
unwieldy, but a system of graduated surtaxes on any or all goods from a 
discriminating country would be quite another matter. 

An alternative suggestion is the establishment of a dual or conventional 
tariff system with one general schedule from which concessions to a lower 
level of duty on specified articles might be extended, by negotiation, to 
countries affording the United States reciprocal and equivalent treatment 
in their own tariffs. This is a conciliatory method, but it is doubtful if it 
can be employed under any tariff system which places upon the free list 
without any return whatever a large range of the products of the countries 
which are the natural consumers of American products. This suggests the 
possible merit of a duty on many articles now free listed, the duty again to 
be removed in return for tariff concessions on United States products. 

The European tariff treaties were put into effect only after the most 
extended investigation and negotiation. They were altered only after 
careful consideration of the proposed changes, but these changes in minor 
degree were constantly being made, and the peace which endured through 
sO many years of intense European industrial development was due to the 
skill with which the specialized tariff-making machinery of Germany, 
France, Austria-Hungary and other nations was operated. 


Tariff ‘‘Preparedness”’ a Requisite of National Policy 


We hear much these day regarding preparedness, and emphasis has, not 
unnaturally, been laid upon preparedness for war. Measures for adequate 
defense are essential and desirable from an industrial as well as from a 
military point of view. But it would seem reasonable to suppose that 
once peace is concluded in Europe, we shall not in this country be in any 
immediate danger of attack. We should be prepared to resist such attack 
if made, but the real struggle which we must now anticipate is the financial 
and commercial struggle in which our present prosperity gives us a decided 
advantage. We shall be able to realize this advantage only if, by at once 
reconstructing our commercial, as we have our financial, policy, we place 
ourselves in a position where we may effectively deal with the mobilized 
activities of our competitors for world trade. 
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N THE midst of this greatest conflict of the ages one’s first thought 
is of the dead and the maimed. Ilis second thought is of the relatives, 
who through the years will suffer immeasurably more than the dead. 
‘Then comes the thought of the vast multitude involved in the world 

calamity. 

The dead are estimated at a million and three-quarters. The wounded 
and missing are six millions or more. It is safe to say that for every killed, 
wounded or missing man there is grief and anxiety among five or ten people. 
Thus the number of human beings involved directly in the calamities of 
the war through the killed, wounded and prisoners, at a moderate estimate, 
reach a sufficient number to make a great nation. But this is not all. The 
deplorable indirect effects of the war reach keenly all the inhabitants of 
the European countries concerned, some four hundreds of millions, 

The colossal human catastrophe of the war is a continual subjeet of dis- 
cussion in newspaper, magazine and book. It is the purpose of this paper 
to consider some of the economic effects of the war, using for illustrative 
purposes three countries largely involved, the United Kingdom, Germany 
and France. 

The figures given cannot be regarded as more than approximate, because 
of the lack, at the present time, of previous data; but they are of the right 
order of magnitude; therefore the reasoning applied to them is sound, even 
if the true numbers do deviate somewhat from those used. The unit in all 
cases will be millions of dollars, the nearest approximation to a millon being 
used. 

At the beginning of the war the debts for the three nations under con- 
sideration were as follows: 


The United Kingdom $3,486,000,000 
Germany 1,177,000,000 
France 6,284,000,000 


The war has now continued somewhat less than a year and a half, and 
other large loans are imminent: indeed, in anticipation of new loans, Ger- 


(35) 
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many has already issued, on short time, treasury notes; and it is expected 
that soon an additional loan of about $2,500,000,000 will be launched. 


The war loans of the various countries to the end of 1915 were as 
follows: 


United Kingdom $6,933 ,000,C00 
Germany 6,098 ,000,000 
France 4,230,000,000 
This makes the total national debts of the above countries at the end 
of the year as follows: 


United Kingdom $10,419,000,000 
Germany 7,275,000,000 
France 10,514,000,000 
In the above figures the local debts of these nations are not included. 
The latest information in regard to the local debts are for the beginning 
of the war. At that time the debts were as follows: 


INRIA, RR CMRUIN 5 25, sg. cso esa a tine cxiwn'p Colsta rans ele emer cia alee $3,235,090,000 


Germany 3,855,000,000 
France 1,179,000,000 


Comparative Magnitude of These Debts 


The magnitude of these debts will be appreciated when it is recalled 
that the maximum debt of the United States at the end of the Civil War, 
at that time the most colossal debt to which any nation had ever been sub- 
ject, was $2,758,000,000, or about one-fourth the existing debts of the United 


Kingdom or France. 

No precise data is available in regard to interest rates now paid; but 
the new loans are being negotiated on a basis of five per cent or more, and 
the old loans are being rapidly converted to higher rates of interest. 
Therefore it is safe to say that the interest charge upon the debts of the 
three nations is approximately five per cent. Consequently the national 
debts of the three countries under discussion involve an annual interest 
charge as follows: 


RRP CUI. ss. co cin Siatcieiccas allele plana tealeamaeerne $521,000,000 
Germany 364,000,000 
NR oor cil ioe ese OS STS estan ee eg eae 526,000,000 
Figures available regarding the total wealth of the nations under dis- 
cussion and their incomes are only approximate. Recent estimates of the 
Economist are as follows: 
Total Wealth Income 
United Kingdom............. $90,000,000,000 $12,250,000,000 
80,000,000,000 10,500,000,000 
65,000,000,000 7,506,000,000 
These estimates of wealth are probably very high. Thus, for the United 
Kingdom, $90,000,000,000 are used, whereas the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in a Parliamentary paper issued December 16th, estimated the wealth of 
the United Kingdom as $75,000,000,000, a difference of $15,000,000,000. 
However, the figures should be comparative, and they are therefore taken 
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from the same source, the Economist. And furthermore, if an error is to 
be made upon either side, for the purpose of this paper, it should bé in the 
direction of overestimates, so that I shall not magnify the proportional effect 
of the war debt. 

It should further be appreciated that the above estimates of national 
wealth comprise all classes of property, including property and securities 
owned abroad and all public property. In 1908 the national wealth of the 
United Kingdom was estimated at $68,810,000,000, and of this amount 
$2,790,000,000 were public property, and $13,185,000,000 property were 
owned abroad, leaving the value of the private property in the United 
Kingdom $52,835,000,000. Finally, during the war, property held abroad 
has been decreasing. 

For the above reasons it is clear that in using the figures given, we 
are underestimating rather than overestimating the relative importance of 
the national debts. 


Some Striking Features 


Using the above figures, it appears that the national debts of the three 
countries and the interest charges upon the same are the following per- 
centages of the wealth and incomes of the nations under discussion : 


Wealth Income 
United Kingdom 5 11.58% 4.25% 
Germany 9.09% 3.47% 
France d. 7.01% 


German States Show Big Increases 


In addition to the increase in the debt of the Empire of Germany due 
to the war, there have been great increases in the indebtedness of the Ger- 
man states, such as Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria, Baden, ete. If these debts 
were added to the war debt of Germany, and, in a comparative statement 
this should be done, the German debts in percentage of wealth and per- 
centage of income would be more nearly comparable to those of the United 
Kingdom and France. 

It thus appears that the national debts of the three nations under dis- 
cussion have now become a very appreciable portion of the wealth of these 
nations, from about one-tenth to one-sixth; and also that the interest 
charges upon the debt are appreciable portions of the entire incomes of the 
nations. It should be remembered that the income of a nation includes the 
income derived from labor as well as the income derived from capital. 
Since only a very small proportion of the interest charge would be borne 
by the income of the day laborer, it must necessarily be borne by the 
income from capital. Therefore it is safe to say that in the United King- 
dom, Germany and France, for a man whose income is from capital, either 
in the form of securities or in industrial investments, upon a minimum esti- 
mate more than ten per cent will be required in order to pay the interest 
charge upon the national and state debts. 

In the United States, during the last two years, there has been a great 
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outery in regard to high taxes, and especially in regard to income tax. 
Suppose it were necessary to take ten per cent of the income derived from 
your invested capital simply to pay the interest on the national debt, with- 
out taking into account the further amounts for interest on municipal and 
other local debts and for sinking funds for national and loeal debts; and 
then you were obliged to pay in addition, directly or indirectly, taxes suffi- 
cient for all of the running expenses of the government, national, state 
and local, you would then be in the situation in which are the people of the 
United Kingdom, Germany and France even if the war were now to end; 
and if it continues another year or a year and a half, as it may possibly do, 
the above figures will be proportionally inereased—certainly by half, and 
possibly by more than a half. 

Coneretely, what do the national debts mean? They mean that the 
entire wealth of these nations have been mortgaged to the extent of more 
than ten per cent of the resources of those nations. 

To make the situation more definite: Suppose a man in Illinois has 
land which he can rent at the annual rate of $10 an acre. We will:sup- 
pose that he can sell this land at fifteen times its annual rental, or $150 an 
acre. If, however, he were obliged to pay the nation $1 of this income, 
his net income from the land would be $9 an acre; and he would be able 
to sell the land for only fifteen times that amount, or $135 an aere. In other 
words, the state has an equity of one-tenth in the land which reduces alike 
its rental and sale value as private property. 

In one sense national debts mean that the nation has taken the wealth 
of the nation to that degree. If the national debt were to equal the national 
wealth, the nation owns the wealth. 


When Equity in Nation’s Wealth Counts 


The above is a grand average and is an exact picture of the fact, pro- 
vided only the certificates of debt were all owned at home and were dis- 
tributed among all the people in the same proportion. However, the cer- 
tificates of debts of a nation, as we know, are to a very considerable extent 
eoncentrated, being largely held by a few men of great fortune and to a 
less extent by men of moderate means. Nine-tenths or more of the millions 
hold but a trivial share of the national debt. 

The equity in the wealth of a nation due to its debt might not be 
regarded by those who believe in socialism as a serious matter, if the cer- 
tifieates were equally distributed ; but while the governments have a mort- 
gage upon more than ten per cent of the wealth of the nation the bene- 
ficiaries are the favored minority who are fortunate enough to possess the 
bonds of the country. The creation of vast national debts socializes the 
wealth of the nation so far as the government control is concerned, but does 
not socialize it for the equal benefit of all the people. 

The result is that, relatively, at the end of the war the rich will be 
richer and the poor poorer. It does not follow from this that the absolute 
physical wealth will be increased ; indeed, the situation is just the contrary, 
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for the enormous expenditures made have been devoted to purposes which 
are of no permanent value to the nation. If a manufacturer creates a debt 
to build a structure with whieh he can carry on his business, the nation is 
not poorer; but money spent for munitions which are wholly destroyed, 
for guns which rapidly deteriorate, for fighting ships which are of no eco- 
nomie value, is money wasted in a far more reckless and extravagant 
manner than it would be if the material resources which they represent 
could have been taken out into the deep sea and found a resting place at 
the bottom of the ocean. Not only have the war materials been destroyed 
but in their consumption other property has been destroyed upon a colossal 
seale. Of the abjeet poverty of once rich Belgian we know; even these 
countries over whose field conflict has not spread are in the throes of pinch- 
ing economy. This is true alike of the United Kingdom and Germany ; 
it is true alike of the well to do and the poor of these nations. 


Most War Debts Held at Home 


ln making the above calculations it has been assumed that the war debts 
are held at home. This is true for much the larger part of the new war 
debts, but a considerable portion of this debt is held in the United States, 
and for these debts the interest charge represents a tribute which the 
nations concerned must pay to the owners in the United States until the 
debts are liquidated. 

Probably, however, a much larger loss of wealth of the nations con- 
cerned has been due to the sale of American securities which have been 
absorbed by this country, and their replacement by the certificates of the 
war debt. In so far as the holdings of foreign securities of the United King- 
dom, Germany and France are decreased by the war, and in so far as the 
war debts are held abroad, these represent direct decrease in the wealth 
and losses to the income of the nations. Their total is unknown; but their 
order of magnitude is to be measured in thousands of millions of dollars. 


Other European Debts Increased 


For the other countries deeply involved in the European war, such as 
Russia, Austro-Ilungary, Turkey and Bulgaria, the situation is very similar 
to that for the United Kingdom, Germany and France; and for some of 
the smaller countries which have become involved in the war against their 
will, such as Belgium, Servia and Poland, the situation is immeasurably 
worse. They are as near ruin as was ever a eivilized nation in modern 
times. 

In thus speaking of certain economic effects of the national debts of 
Europe, | have but touched a few obvious points in the foreground. Fur. 
ther far-reaching industrial and social effects of these great national debts 
of Europe upon the development of people are inevitable; but no man has 
the insight to predict their exact nature. We know that these debts will 
be a mighty burden upon the people of Europe through generations to 
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come; for of our own modest Civil War debt of less than $2,758,000,000, 
after a lapse of more than fifty years, and in a country the wealth of which 
far surpasses that of any other nation, more than one-third still remains. 


Three Methods of Procedure 


The only escape from this mighty burden is by such excessive taxation 
as in effect to involve political confiscation or by repudiation, or a com- 
bination of the two. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not asserting which of the three things 
will happen. I am only pointing out that these are the alternatives which 
are before the nations which have assumed these gigantic burdens. 

Vast industrial changes have occurred during the war under which the 
governments have assumed far-reaching functions which in advance of the 
war would have been ealled highly socialistic. Regulation in Germany 
exists not only to the control of prices for almost every essential article, 
but in regard to the distribution of food. To a less extent the same prin- 
ciples have been applied in other belligerent nations. 


World Must Get Accustomed to Burden 


To these radical regulatory measures the people will have become in a 
certain measure accustomed by the end of the war, and some of them may 
become permanent. On the other hand, if these measures are really anti- 
social, i. e., if they are opposed to the best development of the human race, 
it may be that the galling bonds to which the people assented during the 
war will be resented after its close and the bonds broken. One cannot be 
sure in which direction the pendulum will move. Probably his belief in 
this matter will be guided by his philosophic conviction. Whatever the 
direction of the movement, we may be sure that the social transformation 
following the war in consequence of the war itself, and the unexampled 
burden of debt upon the people, will be at a speed never before approached 


POME 


Who was the first financier ? 
This, of course, is not clear; 
But Noah, we may remark, 
Watered stock in the ark. 


—Boston Transcript. 

















FOREIGN INVESTMENT OF AMERICAN CAPI- 
TAL AS AN AID TO FOREIGN TRADE 


BY JAMES A. FARRELL 


President United States Steel Corporation; Chairman National 
Foreign Trade Council 


E CAN no longer talk of foreign trade merely as an adjunct 

of domestic prosperity. The fact has to be recognized that 

there can be no stable prosperity at home unless we are able 

to make liberal sales of American manufactures abroad. The 
surplus yield of the products of the soil practically sells itself. Whether 
as foodstuffs, cotton or copper, it furnishes the raw material of industry 
in other lands. In this department of export trade there is no competition 
that cannot readily be met, because the world’s supply of these crude mate- 
rials is not a rapidly expanding one. The more highly developed the pro- 
ductive capacity of a country, the more imperative is its need of these and, 
except ourselves, the most advanced of industrial nations cannot draw on 
their own resources to supply this need. The fact that, in normal times, 
about sixty per cent of our exports consists of foodstuffs and raw materials 
gives a standard of measurement for the enormous possibilities of our 
mechanical production. When the necessities of that production and of its 
workers absorb all the yearly product of our farms and mines, and there is 
none to spare for export, we may claim to have reached our full stature as 
an industrial people, but not before. 

It will not be disputed that the more complex the form assumed by the 
industry of any people, the more rapid must be its increase in wealth. In 
other words, it would pay us better to convert our own raw materials into 
finished products here than to sell them for conversion abroad. But our 
advanee in that direction will be relatively slow, without a constantly 
broadening foreign outlet for articles of American manufacture. 

To attain the maximum efficiency for our factories and workshops, they 
must be operated at their full capacity. Hence, on this ground alone, it is 
absolutely essential that we should insure against the consequences of 
recurring periods of domestic depression by cultivating foreign markets. 
It is thus as much in the interest of the workman as of his employer that 
provision should be made for the steady sale abroad of the products of the 
mechanieal industry of the United States. It is in the interest of both that 
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the capital needed in that industry should be obtainable on easy terms 
But it has been shown that the condition and prospects of the foreign trade 
of a given industry are a factor of very considerable weight in determining 
the value of its securities. In fact, the foreign business of many corpora 
tions, since the war began, has been their greatest asset, and the only justi 
fication for the operation of their plants on full time. 

This profitable employment will end when the war ceases. The need of 
a foreign outlet will remain, but ability to market the product will not, as 
in the case of the war contracts, rest merely on ability to make deliveries 
Whatever may be the nature of the competition which our manufacturers 
will have to meet after the war, it would not be safe to conelude that it 
will be less intense or less effective than heretofore. If it be handicapped 
by the searcity and dearness of money, it will be stimulated by the pressure 
of dire necessity. If the greatly increased burden of taxation and the 
higher cost of living force wage conditions into a closer relation with our 
own, there will also be the stimulus of a struggle to regain a lost position 
that will spur employers and employed to the making of sacrifices undreamed 
of before. 















War Has Taught Many Economic Facts 


The war has taught our people many things in the domain of economic 
fact to which they did not give sufficient heed formerly. Not the least 
valuable of these lessons is the realization how strongly entrenched are our 
competitors in markets that some of us thought lay open for our oceupancey. 
When the curtailment of European investment in the South American repub 
lies brought their development to a standstill and reduced their purchasing 
power, we had an object lesson in the conditions precedent to the develop 
ment of foreign trade. There was brought home to us the full significance 
of the fact that British investments alone in Latin-America had reached 
an aggregate of about $4,000,000,000, which was sent there in the form of 
goods of British manufacture. The yearly installments which went to the 
making of that impressive total swelled the annual sum of British exports, 
as did also the proportion of the income that was left in the hands of the 
borrowers. ; 





















Other Countries Have Followed England’s Example 


At the outbreak of the war it was intimated that Great Britain stood as 
the creditor of foreign countries to the amount of $20,000,000,000. Of this 
$9,240,000,000 was invested in British dominions, colonies and possessions, 
and $3,160,000,000 in the United States, leaving $7,600,000,000 for the rest 
of the world. Of the annual return on this vast amount, the creditor coun 
try has never taken all but has left a sum ranging between $600,000,000 and 
$800,000,000 for reinvestment. 

Other countries have followed the example of Great Britain in providing 
foreign markets for their products, by placing them in the form of loans. 
The most recent estimates place Germany’s investment in South Ameriea at 
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$1,000,000,000, with France not far behind, and Belgium and Holland figur- 
ing as large holders of the government bonds, mortgages and railway seeuri- 
ties of the Latin-American republies. 

The United States, up to a very recent date, has held almost no South 
American securities, though it has had a direct investment, through Amer- 
ican corporations and capitalists, in the land, mining and trading enterprises 
along the west and north coasts, of perhaps $300,000,000 to $400,000,000. 
The only securities of any foreign government or corporation which have 
heretofore been active on the New York Stock Exchange are those of 
Canadian and Mexican railroad companies. _ 

Such experience as our people have had as lenders has demonstrated 
the familiar truth that the trade follows the loan. Since 1897 there has 
been invested in Canada $700,000,000 of American capital. It has gone 
into the equipment of branch plants for American manufacturers, into min- 
ing, timber and agricultural enterprises. Whatever advantages we may 
have in trading with Canada on the score of propinquity, ease and freedom 
of personal intercourse, and similarity of industrial standards, American 
investment has necessarily created a demand for American materials, with 
the result that, in proportion to its population, Canada is the best eustomer 
we have. 

Increased Exports to Canada and Mexico 


In 1897 our total exports to Canada were only a little over $57,000,000 ; 
in 1913 they were $403,000,000. So, in a lesser degree, with Mexico, where 


American capital has been freely invested. While the sales of American 
products there in 1892 amounted to but a little over $14,000,000, they reached 
$61,000,000 in 1911, and even under conditions'closely akin to anarehy, our 
exports to Mexico have averaged three millions a month. 

As I have already stated, it is the export of manufactured merchandise 
whose increased volume must be largely dependent on the readiness of our 
people to invest in foreign securities. These manufactures fall natura!ly 
into two groups: the first comprises general merchandise sold to dealers 
and consumed by individuals whose choice is regulated only by a desire to 
obtain satisfactory goods at a low price. The second consists of materials 
for construction—machinery and equipment required for the development 
of extensive enterprises. The demand for these follows the possession of 
borrowed capital for the construction of railways, tramways, port works, 
power plants, lumber mills, plantations, packing establishments, irrigation 
projects, mines, factories and mills. With some or all of these, it is the 
constant endeavor of undeveloped countries, whether in South America, 
the near East or the far East, to supply themselves. 

The seale on which such enterprises are projected is a constantly growing 
one, and millions are now being borrowed where thousands would have 
been regarded as sufficient a quarter of a century ago. Frequently, the loan 
contracts and arrangements for the supply of material are combined in a 
single transaction, assuring the supply of materials to the country which 
provides the funds. Thus, railways financed in London will be constructed 
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by British engineers under specifications drawn to favor British products 
and, eventually, British rolling stock will be operated on British rails by 
British officials, and a British character imparted to the demands arising 
from all the constructive activities stimulated along the right-of-way of a 
new road. Railway enterprises promoted by German capital have simi- 
larly served German commerce. Spheres of commercial influence have thus 
been created to the advantage of all interests affiliated directly or remotely 
with the original loan. 


Contracts for Material Follow Foreign Loans 


What is true of railroad construction is true of most other enterprises 
based on foreign investments. A partial exception may occur in the case 
of loans to governments who, in the matter of constructive enterprises, are 
not usually required to favor specified material. In the ease of China, 
even this exception does not hold good, but in most other countries govern- 
ment railways are among the few where an open market can be found for 
American equipment. 

In dealing with the possibilities of the development of our export trade 
in manufactured products, it is well to remember that we meet with com- 
petitors in this field to whom its possession is a question of national exist- 
ence. This is especially true in the case of Great Britain, whose dependence 
on a supply of food and the raw materials of industry from abroad impera- 
tively demands the production of manufactured goods to pay for them. It 
is in the making of this effort that Great Britain has achieved industrial 
greatness, and the success with which she has done so may be inferred 
from the fact that, in normal times, the excess of her imports over exports 
has averaged $700,000,000 a year. In ordinary years, the excess of British 
imports over exports is met by the interest earned on foreign investments, 
the earnings of British shipping, and the earnings of the banking and insur- 
ance houses. The credits from these sources are not only found sufficient 
to pay for the excess of imports, but have in recent years provided a fund 
rising as high as $1,000,000,000 per annum for investment abroad. 


Europe’s Foreign Investments Safeguard Her Prosperity 


By Great Britain, no less than by the other industrial belligerents, the 
ordinary investment of capital abroad will be largely suspended during the 
war and must suffer a diminution of yolume after it. But the argument 
that an impoverished Europe will require all that it can save or borrow for 
domestic rehabilitation overlooks the fact that Europe’s foreign invest- 
ments safeguard the prosperity of her industries. A loan which brings from 
abroad a liberal interest return, while insuring employment for a large pro- 
portion of the industrial population; is a doubly valuable domestic asset. 
In this connection the fact may be noted that British manufactures are 
still being exported at the rate of $150,000,000 a month. 

But, be the competition for foreign markets after the war more or less 
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intense than heretofore, this fact stands out clearly: Leaving out of sight 
the gigantic task of repairing the material waste of war in Europe, ‘the 
needs of the undeveloped countries are growing with steadily increasing 
rapidity. They are able to absorb, in one form or other, all the complex 
appliances of our modern civilization, all the aids to material comfort and 
well-being that we have come to regard as commonplace necessities, but 
with which the world at large is but sparingly supplied. The demand will 
not be lacking if we stand prepared to meet our prospective customers half 
way. We certainly never were in so good a position to take advantage of 
the opportunities which the world has to offer. ° 

Since the war began American exports have exceeded imports by $1,864,- 
612,581. It is estimated that $1,500,000,000 worth of American securities 
have been repurchased, with a corresponding saving on the annual interest 
charge which we have been accustomed to remit abroad. This achieve- 
ment, together with the rapidly growing gold balance, the increased use of 
dollar exchange, and the successful negotiation of loans which have helped 
to readjust sterling exchange and finance munition orders, not to mention 
the loans to Argentina and to Canadian provincial governments, have 
afforded some justification for the idea that the United States is in process 
of replacing Great Britain as the world’s banker. But, although much has 
been done to adapt American finance to the opportunities provided by the 
Federal Reserve Act and by the war, little has been accomplished toward 
discharging the function of financing the countries which are open for the 
investment of American capital. 
























Must Invest Our Capital Abroad 














Until we are ready to take advantage of the opening which has been 
made for us by the drying up of the investment stream of Europe, the title 
of ‘‘World’s Banker’’ will not pass to the western hemisphere. Nor will 
practical Pan-Americanism become a reality if Europe continues to be the 
source of the loans necessary to enable our sister republics to develop their 
latent resources and realize the full degree of their material prosperity. 
Foreign investment is a commercial-preparedness measure, a source of pro- 
tection for the whole industrial fabric of our country, should the world 
recéde to political-commercial policies of trade restriction. It is an ele- 
ment of strength in our influence as a nation, shoutd a wiser instinct realize 
that the true guarantee of the world’s peace is the provision of equal oppor- 
tunity for all. 






PRICES OF PUBLIC SECURITIES ABROAD - 


“Tt was natural,’’ writes the Economiste Francais, of Paris, ‘‘that the 
year 1915 should have added to the general depreciation of the security 
market which had occurred during 1914. At the end of 1914, there was 
still a prevalent belief in a war of moderate duration—calling, to be sure, 
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autumn of 1916.” 
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in the deeline will be witnessed in 1916.”’ 









THE BETTER WAY 








have is due to hard work and not to luck. 








one winter when the whole country was suffering from hard times. 








| suppose, hoping for better things?’ 
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for financial sacrifices which would be enormous, but which also would be 
measurable. At the end of 1915, on the other hand, the perspective both 
of the war itself and of the expenditure involved is greatly enlarged; it 
would now be deemed fortunate if the conflict were to terminate around the 
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“The rate of interest now paid on loans,’’ the EKeconomiste adds, 
proaches 6 per cent: on that basis, it may be supposed that prices of the 
securities named have reached something like equilibrium, and that a halt 






The Economiste then presents the following comparison of prices on 
the Paris Bourse of the principal European government securities, at the 
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Charles M. Schwab, congratulated in Pittsburgh on a large war order 
contract which he had just received from one of the warring nations, said: 
‘Some people eall it luck, but they are mistaken. Whatever success | 
‘I remember a New York business man who crossed the ocean with me 


***And you, Mr. Schwab,’ the New Yorker said, ‘are, like the rest of us, 


***No, my friend,’ I replied. ‘No, I am not hoping for better things. 


I've got my sleeves rolled up and I’m working for them.’ *’-—Philadelphia 


{m 
ESTABLISHING A BANK PENSION FUND 


BY HENRY R. CORBETT, F. A. I. A. 


HERE |S a growing conviction that, in a well established 
bank, an old age Pension Fund is not only a wise beneficence 
for the employees but also ‘‘ good business’’ from the standpoint 
of the stockholders and the management. The motive for 

maintaining it would be to increase dividends and the value of bank stock, 
as well as to enhance that sense of satisfaction in business, which to the 
average American banker means more than money. 

A Pension Fund tends to retain in the service of the institution desirable 
men likely to be attracted into other employment. It is doubtful if any 
other expenditure of, like amount could accomplish as much toward this 
important end. 


It tends to promote efficiency by the prompt removal of the super- 
annuated. The officers cannot help being reluctant to dismiss those whose 
only faults are the consequences of age, especially when hardship would 
result, and when the person has served many years. Without a pension 
plan this is certain to become, in some cases, embarrassing to the manage- 
ment and detrimental to the service. Even at younger ages, a pension plan 
actually facilitates the discharge of the unworthy, because it provides a 
savings fund for them. Without such a fund the management might in 


some cases hesitate to dismiss them with no temporary support while 
seeking other employment. 


Contributing to Effective Service 


Not only the appropriation for salaries but other large items of cost go 
to securing effective service, to the end that mistakes and losses may be 
avoided, customers satisfied, economies effected and greater earnings 
secured for stockholders. Employees are expected to give their time and 
thought to the institution, and not to making money outside. The cost of 
living and the temptations to spend money are increasing. Without a 
systematic means for encouraging and supplementing his savings, the 
average bank employee is likely to be found still dependent on his salary 
in old age as in youth. A Pension Fund will give to all a sense of security 
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instead of anxiety, it will stimulate pride in the institution and loyalty in 
its service, and the bank will profit by the increased efficiency. 


Pensions in American Banks 


Great credit is due to certain prominent banks in our principal centers, 
for establishing Pension Funds and contributing liberally to them at a 
time when such movements were by no means so common as they are 
becoming today. In arranging details they generally followed the example 
of British or Canadian institutions at a time when the Pension Funds in 
those countries were not based upon any very definite knowledge of their 
mathematical laws. Upon life insurance problems actuaries had bestowed 
much labor, but at that date they had as yet been called upon for com- 
paratively little work upon pension plans. 

The enterprise of those who established these early pensions in American 
banks cannot be too highly praised. This does not mean, however, that 
the exact details adopted then should be used today. The monumental city 
buildings constructed thirty years ago would not be copied in detail by 
architects now. The development of knowledge in regard to pension 
plans within the last twenty years may well be compared to the progress 
during the same time in the architecture of city buildings. Within that 
time has been done most of the notable work by Manly, MacLauchlan, King 
and other actuaries in England which made clear the laws underlying the 
operation of staff pension funds. This was soon followed by the excellent 
work in this country of Hutcheson, Brown, and others and by the recent 
important work of the Bureau of Municipal Research and of the Commis- 
sion on Pensions in New York City. Altogether, there exists today a rich 
experience available in form for practical use. 


Scientific Knowledge Formerly Lacking 


It should be pointed out that those who created these earlier pension 
plans recognized the lack of scientifie knowledge as to future cost, and 
prudently stipulated that benefits might be pro rated if the resources should 
be found inadequate. But it can readily be seen that this would occasion 
much regret and disappointment if such a step should ever become neces- 
sary. Some of these funds have had a sufficient experience by this time to 
make an analysis of that experience a valuable contribution to our knowl- 
edge of this subject. If any of them have been examined by actuaries 
having a recognized standing in any actuarial institute or society, the 
results do not seem to have been made public; and without such an examina- 
tion no valid statement could be made in regard to their condition. 

It can be safely said, however, that most of these funds contain pro- 
visions which might have led their founders to hesitate about inserting 
them if they had been fully advised as to their cost in proportion to other 
benefits provided. This is true of most of the municipal or corporation 
Pension Funds now in operation in America. The great majority of them 
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have been founded and operated without adequate knowledge ,of the 
scientific principles involved, and most of them incur costs not really 
essential to a good pension scheme, and which will very greatly increase the 
burden upon them. 


Nature of a Pension Fund 


Conditions and stages are observed in a typical Pension Fund corre- 
sponding somewhat to youth, growth and maturity. These conditions vary 
in different institutions but are governed by certain general laws which 
have come to be quite well understood as they run through a long period 
of years. 

It is quite generally known and expected that actual payments to pen- 
sioners are light in earlier years and increase with time; but the layman 
seldom realizes that it will be fifty to seventy years after the founding of a 
Pension Fund before the disbursements reach the normal average, and 
few appreciate the rate at which the assets must increase to provide for 
these eventual demands. 


Views of an English Actuary 


In the Journal of the (English) ‘‘Institute of Actuaries’’ (April, 1911) 
the following general statement was made by H. W. Manly, past president 
of the Institute: 

‘‘The accumulated funds in a permanently solvent Pension Fund 
will inerease rapidly for. sixty years, after which the increase will be 
smaller every year until the Fund reaches the permanent stage; and 
when the Fund is approaching that stage, if the accumulations have 
been made at 4 per cent interest, the accumulated funds, roughly 
speaking, will amount to about fifty times the annual contribution, and 
consequently the annual interest will be about twice the annual con- 
tribution.”’ 

The foregoing statement resulted from the examination by Mr. Manly 
and others of a number of Pension Funds of large counting houses, railway 
offices, ete., which had been in operation for many years and the statement 
was amply illustrated by the experience of those different Funds. 


Experience Compared With Expectation 


The important point to remember is that no useful inference can be drawn 
from the experience of any Fund during ten, twenty or even forty years, with- 
out knowing how that experience compares with the expected course during 
the whole period of development, until the mature state is reached. In the 
earlier parts of that period the amount paid to pensioners is comparatively 
light. Contributions to the Fund might be wholly inadequate, and yet they 
might and probably would pay all the current pensions and accumulate into a 
considerable amount on hand, thus causing the uninformed to regard the Fund 
as in flourishing condition; whereas an actuarial examination would show it to 
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be insolvent, that is requiring from some source, contributions beyond those 
provided for in the plans of the Fund. 


The Scheme of Benefits 


The annuity to be granted is generally stated as a percentage of either 
(1) the final salary, (2) the average salary for the last five or ten years, or, 
(3) the average salary for the entire period of service. The last named 
basis (3) is less expensive to the bank, and is more scientific and logical 
since each year’s salary represents the value of the service rendered that 
year. Basing the pension upon the final salary favors those who obtain 
increases, and who for that reason are better able to provide for older years 
themselves. 

The percentage granted is commonly two percent for each year of 
service; so that, for example, a man retiring after serving thirty years would 
receive annually sixty percent of the final or average salary whichever is 
made the basis. Three percent of average salary could probably be granted 
for each year of service, at as low a cost as two percent of final salary. 


Determining Age for Retirement 


The proper age for retirement is an important matter for determination. 
The rule should be somewhat elastic. It goes without saying that the 
management may retire an employee whenever his services cease to be 
efficient. But in fixing an age at which the employee may voluntarily 
demand retirement, there appear to be good reasons for designating age 65 
rather than age 60. We are speaking now of the employees ina bank. The 
ease would be different in some other occupations. As a rule, employees in 
offices, banks, ete., are, on account of their experience, very useful during 
the period from 60 to 65 and often much later, even if their duties have to 
be modified somewhat on account of their advancing years. From the 
standpoint of the employee’s welfare it seems advisable to put off as far 
as possible the day when he has no regular work to do. From any view- 
point we may safely conclude that premature retirement is to be avoided 
on the one hand, as well as senile service after superannuation on the other. 
There is an economic loss in either event. 


Contributions by Employees 


The most common practice has been to require all to contribute a per- 
centage of their salaries, and the percentage has commonly been uniform 
at all ages. This would be equitable if all began to contribute in youth: 
but at the establishment of the Fund it places a disproportionate cost upon 
the younger members as compared with the older. To illustrate, suppose 
two men aged respectively 20 and 50, each contribute 3 percent of a fixed 
salary until the age for retirement,—the one beginning at 20 will contribute 
approximately three-fourths of the value of his pension and the bank one- 
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fourth, while the other beginning at 50 will contribute about one-fourth 
and the bank three-fourths. . : 

The principle involved will be evident from this example. There is, of 
course, no absolute injustice as long as no member contributes more than 
his own personal cost. But it constitutes a discrimination for both to 
contribute 3%, somewhat analogous to charging the same premium at all 
ages for a life insurance policy. Furthermore, if at the establishment of 
the Fund the man of 50 has a long period of service to his credit the disparity 
is still greater since the Bank alone pays for the larger benefit on account 
of such past services. In a pension fund recently adopted in a well known 
bank the foregoing considerations led the officers to adopt a varying scale 
of percentages according to the initial ages of employees at the time of 
instituting the Fund. 


Incidental Provisions Suggested 


Pensions on account of permanent disability may be included, the 
amount to be proportional in some way to length of service. 

Pensions for reduced amounts may be continued to the family (widow, 
or children under an age limit, say 16 to 18) after the death of the pensioner. 

Benefits should be subject to no assignment or alienation, the bankruptcy 
of a pensioner should terminate any benefit, and the right of the pensioner 
to enter other employment should be defined. 

A maximum limit should be fixed as to how much of any single salary 
may be included in the operation of the Fund. 

Membership is usually made optional at the time of establishment, and 
compulsory as to new entrants thereafter. 

Credit for past service, either full or limited, is generally given at the 
time the Fund is established, without extra contribution by employees. 

Provision should be made for the return of the employees’ own con- 
tributions with reasonable interest in the event of resignation or dismissal 
or liquidation of the Fund, and to his legal representative in the event of 
his death. 

Initial Insurance Feature 


. One feature suggested by the writer and used recently for the first time, 
tends to make the plan more popular at the very start. It is known as 
the ‘‘Initial insurance’’ feature. It provides for an insurance of one year’s 
pay up to $1,000 ‘‘in lieu of the members’ contribution and in lieu of all 
other benefits.’’ This amount is payable to the designated beneficiary at 
decease. It is optional, of course, with such beneficiary to take the sum of 
his contributions with interest in case they should exceed the insurance 
benefit. 

This short term decreasing insurance on each person can be earried by 
the bank itself, or can be underwritten if preferred. In either case it will 
cost the bank but little and will add much to the attractiveness of the 
plan at the outsét, as it gives all the members an immediate benefit from 
the establishment of the Fund. 
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It is well settled that a pension plan properly drawn confers no vested 
rights on employees except as to their own contribution. By refunding 
these with interest, the management is free to discharge an employee at 
any time or to convert the entire Fund into other benefits if necessary. 
This fact disposes of any objection arising from the possibility of future 
laws relative to employees benefits or old age pensions, because the Fund 
can be converted into other forms of provision without loss to the institu- 


tion. All these points can be explicitly safeguarded in form satisfactory 
to the legal adviser. 


COURAGE 


Courage isn’t a brilliant dash, 

A daring deed in a moment’s flash ; 

It isn’t an instantaneous thing 

Born of despair with a sudden spring. 

It isn’t a creature of flickered hope 

Or the final tug at a slipping rope, 

But it’s something deep in the soul of man 
That is working always to serve some plan. 


Courage isn’t the last resort 

In the work of life or the game of sport; 

It isn’t a thing that a man ecan eall 

At some future time when he’s apt to fall, 

If he hasn’t it now, he will have it not 
When the strain is great and the pace is hot, 
For who would strive for a distant goal 
Must always have courage within his soul. 


Courage isn’t a dazzling light 

That flashes and passes away from sight; 
It’s slow, unwavering, ingrained trait 
That has the patience to work and wait. 
It’s part of a man when his skies are blue, 
It’s part of him when he has work to do. 
The brave man never is freed of it, 

He has it when there’s no need of it. 


Courage was never designed for show. 

It isn’t a thing that can come and go, 

It’s written in victory and defeat 

And every trial a man may meet. 

It’s part of his hours, his day and years, 

Back of his smiles and behind his tears. 

Courage is more than a daring deed— 

It’s the breath of life and a strong man’s creed. 
—Edgar A. Guest, in Detroit Free Press. 
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INDICATINOS ARE accumulating that 

this country must move cautiously and 
with courage to retain the prestige which 
has accrued to her as a result of the dis- 
location of the world’s finances and inter- 
national exchange system at the outbreak 
of the war. London will not yield her pres- 
tige to New York without a bitter contest, 
and while she has been forced by the ex- 
igencies of the financial situation to come 
to this market for her loans and war sup- 
plies, and has even been forced to pay in 
and recognize dollar exchange, yet with the 
recovery of the foreign exchange market 
she will seek to hold and more firmly re- 
establish sterling exchange as the world’s 
international unit. While London is far 
from being out of the woods, she is looking 
ahead. 

One of the striking features in the finan- 
cial developments of the last year has been 
the abnormally large increase in deposits, 
carried by the New York banks. For a 
better explanation, this usually has been 
attributed chiefly to the operation of the 
Federal Reserve law and to the arrange- 
ment of credit by France and England in 
this country for the purpose of paying for 
munitions and other supplies purchased by 
them. No doubt to a large extent this ex- 
planation accounts for the increased de- 
posits and large surplus reserve not only 
of the New York banks, but of banks at 
other leading centers. But there has been 
one feature that has been difficult to ex- 
plain. 

Ordinarily with a business’ revival such as 
this country has experienced it requires a 
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comparatively short period of time to wipe 
out or even reduce the surplus reserves and 
the fact that this has not taken place as 
rapidly in the present instance as on former 
occasions cannot be entirely satisfactorily 
explained by the operations of the Federal 
Reserve alone. There must be some other © 
explanation, otherwise the change in the 
New York banking position in the last few 
months would have been more notable and 
rapid in the direction of normal conditions. 
One explanation that has been suggested 
by a banker of considerable prominence may 
throw some light, not only on this develop- 
ment, but also on the feeling of conserva- 
tism that is noticeable in the eastern money 
center and in the stock market. At the 
time the war broke out in Europe there was 
a general dislocation of international ex- 
change and subsequent to that it became 
necessary for many countries to settle 
through a center other than London, which 
has usually been the clearing house for the 
world’s banking transactions. Naturally 
New York began to grow in importance 
until it temporarily at least became the 
great banking center of the world. Foreign 
banks, not only those of the belligerent 
countries, but those of neutral nations as 
well, were compelled of necessity to in- 
crease their balances in New York banks 
and naturally this aggregated very large. 


Foreign Bank Balances Here Large 
Just how much the balances carried in 


New York by foreign banking institutions 
for the purpose of enabling them to clear 
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for through London it is difficult to esti- 
mate. It that the 
money carried as balances for 


is known, however, 
amount of 
foreign banks in some instances is more 
than ten-fold the normal balances. One in- 
stance of this is found in a single New York 
banking institution which ordinarily carries 
$10,000,000 as foreign deposits and through 
last year these averaged $100,000,000. If 
this same ratio applies to other large New 
York banks the amount of money carried in 
this form is considerable and would account 
for the enormous increase in deposits and 
for the failure of the deposit item to re- 
spond more quickly to the increased demand 
for credit throughout this country. 

Naturally the New York banks, because 
of these abnormal conditions, would be slow 
in employing too great an amount of these 
balances in domestic credits, for the reason 
that they might be called upon at any mo- 
ment to meet drafts against these balances, 
especially in event the war abroad should 
suddenly terminate. This, together with 
the enormous amount of money carried on 
deposit out of which to meet drafts drawn 
against these funds in payment for war sup- 
plies and other exports would easily ac- 
count for the apparent plethorie condition 
of money in the eastern banks. 


Calls for Exercise of Conservatism 


Were general conditions less abnormal 
there would be nothing in this situation to 
call for excessive conservatism. But under 
present conditions with the strain of the 
war on foreign credits very severe and with 
the possibility of a sudden termination of 
hostilities the banks naturally prefer, in 
accordance with sound banking principles, 
to keep themselves exceedingly liquid as 
there might be a desire on the part of for- 
eign banks carrying balances here to shift 
at least a part of their funds back to Lon- 
don. 

In a period of abnormal conditions, espe- 
cially when there has been a prolonged sea- 
son of plethoric money and of lean earnings 
by the banks, bankers are apt to be ultra- 
conservative. There is nothing that makes 
for conservative sentiment among bankers 
like a large amount of unused funds espe- 
cially in a time when conditions generally 
are without precedent.. Bankers are in- 
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the various items that formerly were cared 
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clined to be exceedingly cautious in pro 
ceeding with anything that has the appear- 
ance of new enterprise, or activity in 
untried fields, and it is probably well that 
such is the case. For in this way they help 
to check the enthusiasm which is apt to 
manifest itself in the business world when 
it is proceeding along untrodden ground with 
unusual profits as the goal. 


Inflation an Important Factor 


Much has been said regarding the danger 
from undue inflation as a result of the tre- 
mendous influx of gold and the enormous 
foreign business being placed in this country 
at abnormal profits. It is difficult to deter 
mine what part inflation has already played 
in our industrial development and what part 
it is and has been playing in the security 
market, chiefly for the reason that the prob 
lem of inflation is new to this generation. 
Obviously inflation has been a powerful in 
fluence in the advance in the market value 
both of stocks and commodities. Some ob- 
servers, curiously enough, appear unable to 
detect the presence of inflation and _ its 
operation in the present financial and com 
mercial relation, yet all they have to do is 
to watch the weekly statement of the New 
York Clearing House and compare the fig- 
ures therein with a year ago. It will be 
noted that the loans of the banks and trust 
companies in New York City for a recent 
single week were 48.24 per cent greater 
than they were a year ago. At the same 
time deposits increased 60.82 per cent, a re- 
markable growth for a single year. 

This is probably the most extensive infla- 
tion that has ever taken place in a single 
banking center in times of peace in all finan- 
cial history. It is due undoubtedly to the 
heavy influx of gold, amounting to some- 
thing like $450,000,000, which of course in 
a large measure justifies a very large ex- 
pansion of loans. In ordinary times much 
attention would have been paid to this re- 
markable development in our banking situa- 
tion. Why it has attracted so little atten- 
tion heretofore in many quarters is due 
chiefly to the fact that we have been some- 
what blinded to the abnormal flow of gold 
to this market. The security markets un- 


doubtedly have heeded this unmistakable 
sign of an overloaded condition, hence the 
recent rather extensive reaction. 
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There seems to be an impression in the 
minds of many that nothing except issues 
of unsecured or inconvertible bank notes 
concerns inflation. The monetary commis- 
sion of 1898, one of the most important, in 
some particulars, that ever considered the 
question of money and credit in this coun- 
try, made it exceedingly clear in a report 
to the effect that a bank note and a bank 
deposit are identical. In this connection it 
“Since deposits and bank notes are 
alike forces of purchasing power and since 


Says: 


the deposit is now so much more extensively 
used than the note, the absolute danger 
from the over expansion (inflation) of de- 
posit liabilities is enormously greater than 
that of the over-issue of notes. Not only 
are bank notes at the present time quite 
unimportant when compared with deposits 
but with moderate restrictions on the issue 
of notes the expansion of this form of lia- 
bility to anything like equal importance 
with the deposit liability is impossible.” 

Were the conditions that have contributed 
to this enormous influx of gold more nearly 
normal in their character and less tempo- 
rary there would be less danger in the 
abnormal inflation that has and is taking 
place in this country. Banks are well 
fortified with actual reserve it is true and 
this is a safeguard, but at the same time 
the abnormal conditions that have contrib- 
uted to this enormous increase in our gold 
holdings may in a comparatively brief time 
be followed by a reaction carrying us to 
equally abnormal conditions that may draw 
upon us for a considerable part of this gold, 
hence it is essential that this country keep 
itself in as liquid a condition as it is pos- 
sible to do pending the readjustment that 
is inevitable after the war. 


Difficult to Slow Business Down 


It is possible for a moderate expansion in 
business to take place without jeopardiz- 
ing our banking position, but it is difficult 
to determine where and when the brakes 
should be applied and it is equally difficult 
to check the expansion of business once it 
has attained an abnormal momentum. Busi- 
ness is a great, unwieldy and cumbersome 
machine, which is slow to start and gathers 
momentum as it goes. The slowing down 
process, therefore, is equally as difficult as 
the starting process, and it is more difficult 


to check the momentum when signs of dan- 
ger appear, unti?l we have overreachéd our- 
selves both in credit and in production. 
Whether the existing inflation on this 
side of the Atlantic has approached any- 
where near the danger point is a question 
that no one can determine, but the business 
community, as well as bankers, are noting 
precautionary warnings of such men as Paul 
M. Warburg of the Federal Reserve Board, 
against the possibilities of a dangerous over- 
extension of credit. Inflation almost. in- 
variably creates temporary activity and 
this country has and is still experiencing 
that stimulating influence. Eventually the 
enormously distended loans and credit be- 
come locked up in fixed and immovable 
forms. 
Then comes in due 
liquidation. 


course corrective 
It is a well known fact that 
bank deposits are credits and such econ- 
omists as John Stuart Mill, in pointing out 
their effect on prices, say: “Credit which 
is used to purchase commodities affects 
prices in the same manner as money. Money 
and credit therefore are exactly on a par in 
their effect on prices and whether we choose 
to class bank notes with the one or the 
other in this respect is immaterial.” 


Foreign-Owned Securities are Absorbed 


The overseas movement of securities is 
an indirect effect of the mobilization plan 
of the British government. It is not an- 
tagonistie to, but on the other hand is quite 
in consonance with, the real object of the 
British Chancellor’s plan, since it is provid- 
ing a huge volume of exchange to neutralize 
the unfavorable trade balance construction 
by the enormous American exportations of 
war material. In representative banking 
circles it is considered not improbable that 
the present wave of liquidation may sub- 
side quite suddenly since its cause is quite 
specific. But on the other hand the fact is 
not ignored that the British treasury plan 
itself, indirectly at least, must constitute a 
menace to the American security market. 

In the first place there is always the pos- 
sibility that the treasury may feel it a 
necessity to sell the securities it has ac- 
quired and secondly, even if it should not 
feel the necessity of that action, a new 
situation is gradually developing that has a 
direct bearing on the American stock mar- 
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ket. There seem excellent reasons to believe 
that for some time now the British sales 
of our securities have been absorbed. Not 
by small investors, but by large financial 
interests. The latter in turn have deposited 
those securities in the banks and with other 
lenders in this country as collateral for 
loans. 


Obviously a position is approaching in 
which lenders will not take so freely to 
granting American loans on fixed maturities 
on American securities but will content 
themselves with letting their funds out in 
this respect almost exclusively subject to 
eall. The security market, which has had a 
rather prolonged shake-out, is reflecting a 
decidedly better undertone. The abnormal 
earnings of various corporations, together 
with a continuation of easy money, espe- 
cially in the call market, are likely to con- 
tribute to the usual spring upturn in prices. 
When this will start and how long it will 
continue or whether it can be sustained is 
a matter which time only can determine, 
and is dependent to a very iarge extent 
upon future developments, not only here but 
abroad. 


Federal Reserve System a Safeguard 


Our Federal Reserve system affords us 
ample protection in view of the enormous 
credits that we have built up abroad against 
any money stringency in this market, so 
that there is nothing in the situation ap- 
parently that need cause any apprehension 
so long as our bankers continue to follow 
the conservative course they have pursued 


in the past year. 


The financing of exports and imports in 
dollars is an outgrowth of the war and of 
the Federal Reserve system. In the use of 
there is the immense 
economie saving to our nation in the com- 
mission paid for exchange, heretofore to 
London. 


dollar exchange 


There is also a saving in interest 
that is of importance. Furthermore, trans- 
actions become more direct. The importer 
can know at all times just what his account 
is to be charged with through the stable 
dollar rate and the disparity that may exist 
from time to time between the par and the 
quoted sterling rate is understood to be 
quite generally made up by the seller as- 


sessing the disparity upon the invoice value 
















of the sale at the time the transaction is 
consummated. 
In export transactions 


similarly the 
American exporter takes a 


big gambling 
chance in selling goods for export in the 
fluctuating exchanges of Europe. for he can- 
not tell at the time of the sale that the 
foreign exchange rate may not so decline 
that he must necessarily sustain a loss 
thereby, hence he insists upon dollar ex- 
change. 


Will We Be Able to Hold Our Prestige? 


There is a contest, therefore, for su- 
premacy between the pound sterling and the 
dollar that is of far reaching significance, 
the outcome of which is yet to be deter- 
mined. We must continue to redeem more 
securities held abroad and turn 
lender on a greater scale as well as improve 
our foreign trade generally before the dollar 
can finally be established in the position of 
pre-eminence which .it deserves. All these 
prerequisites to success are rapidly being 
complied with, but naturally London is go- 
ing to use her best endeavor to retain the 


of our 


pre-eminence of sterling exchange, or st 
least maintain a position that will enable 
her to re-establish it as such when the war 
is over. 

There are many bankers who believe and 
hope that New York, as the outcome of the 
experiences of this war, will be able to hold 
her position as the world’s great banking 
center. That this would be beneficial to 
America goes without saying, but she can- 
not accomplish this without the exercise of 
conservatism and courage such as have been 
exercised in the last year and without co- 
operation of the other banking centers of 
this country. The American bankers must 
be in a position to meet the demands made 
upon them as they arise and she must take 
a broad view and study international finan- 
cial conditions very closely. 

If the lasts believe—for 
another year, she will be in a much stronger 
position te accomplish this desired end. But 
in any event New ‘York will be a greater 
factor in the world’s international finance 
than ever before and to that extent this 
country will be benefited. 

One of the most impressive developments 
has been the ability of Great Britain to 
find money for the war in the last vear. 


war 





as many 











The wealth and financial strength of that 
country have been demonstrated by the 
enormous sum of money which the British 
people have provided for the last twelve 
months of the war and other purposes. 
The mere statement of the amount of capi- 
tal raised in 1915 by Great Britain fails to 
give a true indication of what that country 
has accomplished. It is necessary to dis- 
cover how much money has been paid by 
English investors and bankers to determine 
what has actually been accomplished to- 
wards financing the war. 


Paish Compiles Statistics 


Sir George Paish has undertaken to do 
this, and points out that prior to the war 
the greatest amount of capital ever raised 
publicly in that country in a single year 
was in 1913, when the amount subscribed 
reached $1,240,000,000. Beyond this a great 
amount of capital was raised privately and 
expended upon building construction and 
other domestic enterprises. The year fol- 
lowing, 1914, which included five months of 
war, the amount of capital publicly sub- 
scribed was $2,695,000,000, approximately. 
In 1915, after the nations had been at war 
seventeen months, including that year, the 
amount of capital subscribed was $3,610,- 
000,000. In 1913 he points out $985,000,000 
was the total raised for colonial and foreign 
countries. In 1914 $795,000,000 was raised 
for a similar purpose, while in 1915, $375- 
000,000 was raised for colonial and foreign 
countries. 

In analyzing these figures, however, it 
should be kept in mind that a substantial 
part of the proceeds of the loans raised by 
the British government have been re-lent to 
Gteat Britain’s allies and the colonies. In 
1914, for instance, Great Britain loaned to 
the remainder of the world approximately 
$1,250,000,000, and in 1915 nearly $1,750,- 
000,000. These figures cover the approxi- 
mate amount of capital publicly subscribed 
by British investors and bankers, but they 
are irrespective of the very large sums of 
money invested in British treasury bills 
and which must be regarded as a bankers’ 
loan rather than an investment security. 

It will therefore be necessary, in order to 
get a true idea of the amount of money pro- 
vided by British investors and bankers in 
the two years of war, to ascertain the 
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amount of money actually subscribed and 
paid up and iycluding issues of treasury 
bills and ways and means advances. In a 
single twelve months this authority points 
out that the British people out of their 
various resources have provided an actual 
sum of about $6,565,000,000, while in the 
previous year the amount was $1,990,500,- 
000, or about $8,555,500,000 in the last two 
years. 

This indicates one of the things that 
Great Britain has done for herself and her 
allies in this great war. In normal years’ 
the capital subscribed comes almost entirely 
out of income, as the British people as a 
rule do not hold any substantial amounts 
of public securities that fall due for re- 
demption year by year. Hence almost their 
entire investment is of a permanent char- 
acter’so that the new issues of capital in 
Great Britain fairly trustworthy 
guide to the nation’s savings, when taken 
in conjunction with other data concerning 
the private investment of capital. 


are a 


Piling Up Debts Rapidly 


In order to find the enormous amount of 
money needed, the British investors have 
been compelled to withdraw a certain 
amount of capital previously employed 
abroad. It is obvious therefore that the 
capital privately expended in 1915 was sub- 
stantially reduced. Nevertheless it is 
equally obvious that the nation’s savings 
were much greater in 1915 than in 1914 
Sir George Paish points that in any effort 
to measure the capacity of the British peo- 
ple to subscribe for war loans it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind that the ordinary ex- 
penditure of the nation has been greatly 
reduced by the transfer of some 3,000,- 
000 men from domestic to war purposes. 
Much of the money that would be spent 
upon maintaining these men in civil life is 
available for soldiers and sailors. It is also 
obvious that the productive power of that 
nation has been curtailed to a considerable 
degree by this transfer of men to war, but 
the remainder of the population, excluding 
children, are working much harder and are 
showing greater efficiency, so that the effect 
of the withdrawal of so many men from 
industry upon production has been consider- 
ably neutralized. 

The war expenses of the European nations 
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are now running in excess of $20,000,000,- 
000 a year. England is spending at a rate 
estimated in excess of one-half of the an- 
nual income of the British people. Expenses 
of France estimated for the first quarter of 
1916 are about $1,250,000,000. With Eng- 
land incurring indebtedness at the rate of 
nearly $6,000,000,000 a and with 
France piling up a debt proportionately 
large, while Austria, Italy and Russia are 
so far carrying a total of war burdens be- 
yond the rate of $30,000,000,000 per annum, 
most of these burdens taking the form of 
debts, that the limitation 
for the continuance of this war must not 
be far away. 


year 


it would seem 


Germany Hard Hit by Depreciated Currency 


It is true that Germany with her com- 
pulsory service is incurring indebtedness less 
rapidly than some of the other countries, 
but Germany is suffering severely from a 
depreciated currency. Much has been said 
of the danger of inflation, and this to a 
considerable extent has been interpreted as 
relating to this country rather than to the 
remainder of the world. The greatest men- 
ace in the present situation lies in inflation. 

Currency inflation to a very large extent 
has so far been confined to foreign coun- 
tries. In our own country currency infla- 
tion has been nil. And this is the interpre- 
tation that most people put upon the word 
inflation, meaning the issuance of a fiat 
currency unsecured or partially secured by 
gold. According to the United States Treas- 
ury statistics, the total money supply of 
the United States including Federal bank 
notes, bank notes, government 
notes and gold and silver coin or certificates, 
at the beginning of the current year was 
$4,401,998,000, which compares with $3,972,- 
373,000 a year ago. This is an increase of 
only $429,000,000, but in the interval there 
addition of more than that 
amount—to be accurate, $496,000,000—tc 
our gold supply while the total bank note 
issues of all kinds outstanding have actually 
decreased $66,500,000. 


national 


has been an 


U. S. Currency Not Inflated 


This clearly indicates that we have no 
inflation in the United 
States. been an inflation in 


in our currency 
There has 











prices, through an abnormal demand for our 
commodities and through increased specu- 
lative activity, which, no doubt, is traceable 
to our enormous foreign trade and to the 
augmentation of our gold supply, rather 
than to inflation of our paper currency. It 
is true that the Federal Reserve system has 
made available a considerable amount of 
reserve money which was formerly locked 
up. But to those who believe in the per- 
manency of the gold standard and in the 
soundness of the Federal Reserve Act, this 
should cause no apprehension. 

Nor is there any likelihood of any redue- 
tion in our gold supply in this country for 
some time to come, because there is every 
reason to expect that it will be actually in 
creased by the end of this year. The mobili 
zation of American securities may offset 
the balance of trade in our favor, but even 
if this takes place we have something like 
$1,250,000,000 of European obligations here 
with which to pay for what we buy. 


European Inflation Enormous 


So that there is little in the situation 
that should disturb the American conditions 
until the war draws to an end. But what 
the effect will be of the enormous inflation 
in Europe on the other parts of the world 
is problematical. It is obvious that there 
must be an economic readjustment, espe- 
cially if these countries continue to expand 
their note circulation for any considerable 
period of time. The collapse of credit is 
bound to disturb the financial situation if 
it is very extensive. Germany has expanded 
her unsecured note circulation enormously 
The Bank of France has expanded its note 
circulation by nearly a billion and a half 
dollars. Statistics are not available at 
present for Austrian and Russian note cir- 
culation. The direct results of England and 
France banking and currency methods of 
war finance is to expand the circulating 
medium of the country—and the same is 
true of Germany. 

Of all methods of war financing, it is 
pointed out that the most wasteful is the 
method of inflating circulating media. An 
illustration of this is found in our own cur- 
rency in the Civil war. The depreciated 
currency of the United States in the Civil 
war, Professor Mitchell estimated, cost the 


(Continued on page 62) 





Denver Chapter is to extend an invitation 
to the American Institute of Banking to 
hold the 1917 convention of the Institute in 
Denver, a resolution to that effect having 
been adopted at a recent meeting of the 
western chapter. This brings the question 
to mind if there will be any competition for 
the honor of entertaining the Institute in 
1917? Last year there was a noticeable 
lack of competition, Cincinnati and Asbury 
Park being practically the only contestants 
for the honor. 

Whether Asbury Park will endeavor to 
obtain the 1917 gathering at the coming 
convention is a question in view of the fact 
that George H. Allen and several other seri- 
ous minded leaders of the Institute last 
year spoke decidedly against the resort as 
a meeting place. It was pointed out at 
that time that although this would be an 
ideal spot there would be too many diver- 
sions to distract the minds of the dele- 
gates and visitors from the real business 
of the gathering. There was talk several 
years ago of Chicago being a candidate for 
honors but Chapter men here declare now 
that this plan would not be feasible, for 
several years at least, or until such a time 
as the endowment fund was in working 
order as it would not be fair to ask the 
banks to contribute to the entertainment 
of delegates in view of the fact that they 
have supported the fund so liberally. 

New York Chapter recently held their 
fifteenth annual banquet at the Hotel Bilt- 
more. A splendid array of speakers was 
presented for the eight hundred in attend- 
ance. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING NEWS 


kred W. Ellsworth, publicity manager of 
the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, on 
Feb. 2 addressed the members of Toledo 
Chapter on the subject of “Building the 
Business of a Bank.” 


Several of the state bankers’ associa- 
tions, notably Kansas Bankers’ Association, 
Missouri Bankers’ Association and the Min- 
nesota Bankers’ Association, have become 
active in furnishing the employes of the 
small town bank with the advantages of 
the educational course of the American In- 
stitute of Banking. This has been accom- 
plished by offering a correspondence course 
to any bank employe outside of cities 
where there is a Chapter located. The 
course proposed to the members of these 
respective organizations consists of two 
parts: First, Banking; and second, Law. 
The cost of each part, including text books, 
delivered prepaid, and serial and final ex- 
amination, to members, $10.00. The 
course in Law, though designated Part Two, 
will be taken first, and it is contemplated 
that the student can easily complete this 
part within the calendar year. 


is, 


Since Feb. 1 A. F. Maxwell, assistant 
cashier, National Bank of Commerce of 


New York, has been conducting a series of 
lectures on Loans and Credits before New 
York Chapter. 


President Bean’s announcement of Sept. 
20-22 as the dates for the annual conven- 
tion of the American Institute of Banking 
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has met with dissatisfaction among the 

It is argued that an earlier 
date should be selected in view of the fact 
that the fall term of the respective chap- 
ters usually begins early in September. 
The president of the Chapter in practically 
every case goes to the convention as head 
of the delegation representing his city and 
usually a large percentage of the member- 
ship attends the convention. This takes 
the men away from their studies and stops 
the work of the Chapter for about two 
weeks. Because of this it is believed at- 
tendance at the convention will not be as 
large as it would be otherwise. Another 
point raised against the selection of such 
a late date is that along about the middle 
of September the banks are extremely 
busy and are unwilling to let a number 
of their employes have their vacations at 
that time, 


members. 


whereas they do not 


earlier in the summer months. 


object 


The Spokane Clearing House Association 
and the Spokane Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking are to co-operate in 
a thrift campaign, and both organizations 
have named committees. The committee 
from the Institute is as follows: W. E. 
Tollenaar, Old National; W. E. Kelly, Ex- 
change National; H. W. Sanders, Fidelity 
National; 
tional, 


Charles Ham, Exchange Na- 
W. Bradley, Old National. 
The committee will work along the fol- 


lowing 


and J. 


lines: Through the co-operation 
of all the banks in thrift advertising and 
the distribution of thrift literature; 
courses of lectures; general publicity in the 
city and rural sections; the establishment 
of savings banks in city and rural schools, 
and the 


establishment of a _ speakers’ 


bureau. 


Members of Milwaukee Chapter recently 
tendered a farewell dinner to H. J. Dreher 
of the Marshall & Illsley Bank on the 
oceasion of his severing connections with 
the bank as assistant cashier and manager 
to accept a position with the National City 
Bank of New York. 








EARLY OHIO BANKING HISTORY 


“A History of Banking and Currency in 
Ohio Before the Civil War,” Charles Clifford 
Huntington, Ph. D. (F. J. Herr Printing 
Company, Columbus, Ohio).—Charles Clif- 
ford Huntington, professor of economics and 
sociology in the Ohio State University, has 
undertaken to write a history of the bank- 
ing and currency development in Ohio in 
the period preceding the Civil war and haa 
done his work well. This is a part of the 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical publica- 
tions and pertains to that period when 
banking was somewhat uncertain and less 
sound, when every merchant was compelled 
to carry with him a detector in order to 
determine the probable value of currency in 
circulation issued by state,,banks, some 
good, some bad and many of questionable 
strength. Prof. Huntington deals with the 
period from 1803 to 1863, when the national 
banking act went into effect. He attempts 
to point out some of the relations of bank- 
ing and currency to the general economic 
and political history of Ohio. In Ohio, it 
will be recalled, authorized banking almost 
ceased between 1843 and 1845 and the basis 
of the note issue, the chief function of a 
bank in those days, was entirely different 
from what it was after that time. After 
1843 the practice of incorporating banks by 
special acts gave way to the method of or- 
ganizing them under general laws. He re- 
views the Ohio banking history before the 
Civil war by dividing it into periods, the 
ante-inflation period, when note issues were 
based on general assets of the bank and 
running from 1803 to 1814, then the infla- 
tion period carrying it down to 1817, the 
crisis of 1818-19, the attempt to tax 
branches of the United States Bank; the 
period of depression and recovery, 1820- 
1830; the period of expansion, running from 
1831 to 1836; the panic of 1837 and the re- 
sulting depression lasting to 1843; banking 
under general laws, adoption of the bond 
secured note, experiment with the Ohio 
state bank, subsequently with free banking 
and concluding with the Bank of Ohio panic 
of 1857 and its effect, carrying the reader 
down to the war. 














The week of Sept. 25 to 30 has been 
selected as the date for the convention of 
the American Bankers’ Association in Kan- 


sas City. At the meeting of the adminis- 
trative committee the following general 
program was outlined: Sept. 25, Committee 
and Executive Council meetings; Sept. 26- 
27, Section meetings; Sept. 28-29, General 
Convention of the Association; Sept. 30, En- 
tertainment. The Administrative Com- 
mittee, to whom has been given full author- 
ity for arrangement of program, voted that 
there should be no entertainment of any 
nature in the day time during the days of 
the general convention for either ladies or 
gentlemen, and that if entertainment is pro- 
vided for the ladies during the day time, it 
should occur on Monday, Tuesday and on 
Wednesday forenoon. General Secretary 
Farnsworth made a trip to Kansas City 
early in February for the purpose of going 
over various details of the convention with 
the local committee in that city. The local 
Hotel Committee is now fully organized and 
applications for reservations should be made 
to: R. C. Menefee, vice-president Commerce 
Trust Co., chairman; Thornton Cook, ,vice- 
president Fidelity Trust Co.; W. I. Buechle, 
vice-president Southwest National Bank of 
Commerce; G. G. Moore, cashier New Eng- 
land National Bank; Asa E. Ramsay, vice- 
president Drovers National Bank; C. W. 
Allendoerfer, assistant cashier First Na- 
tional Bank. 


Over six hundred were in attendance at 
the recent annual banquet of Group I of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association 
(composed of banking institutions of Phila- 
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delphia), which was held at the Bellevue- 
Stratford. 


The Trust Company section of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association held its annual 
dinner Feb. 25 at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City. 

A meeting of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion was held at the general offices, Hanover 
Bank Building, New York City, on January 
28, 1916. The object of the meeting at this 
time was largely for the purpose of discuss- 
ing Federal legislative matters, which have 
been considered by the Federal Legislative 
Committee and the Executive Committee of 
the National Bank Section; it being neces- 
sary (under the constitution) that all mat- 
ters of legislation shall first have the ap- 
proval of the Executive Council or Adminis- 
trative Committee. Among the matters dis- 
cussed and which were unanimously ap- 
proved by the Administrative Committee 
were: Amendments to the Act relative to 


accumulative voting; a bill which -will be 


introduced into Congress authorizing the 
Treasury Department to print and issue 
more bills of smaller denominations, at the 
present time there being practically a fam- 
ine of small bills; a bill to be introduced 
making proper provision for national banks 
to have foreign connections through 
branches or otherwise; a bill to be intro- 
duced amending the Federal Reserve Act 
and providing that any or all of the capital 
of Federal Reserve banks can be returned to 
member banks, but remaining as a liability 
against the member banks and subject to 
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call at any time; providing for domestic ac- 
ceptances on the same basis as provided for 
in bill for foreign acceptances; retiring of 
greenbacks and making provision in pro- 
posed bill for legal tender requirements. 

In the future reports of all committees of 
the Illinois Bankers’ Association submitted 
at the end of each month will be printed 
and sent to each member, in accordance with 
a recent ruling of the Executive Council. 














President A."W. Loasby of the Trust & 
Deposit Co. of Onondaga, Syracuse, N. Y., 
was elected president of the Trust Com- 
panies Association of the State of New 
York, at the recent annual meeting of that 
organization. 
































Steps looking toward the formation of an 
organization to be devoted exclusively to 
the interests of the state bankers have been 
taken. At a meeting of representative 
bankers in New York, Elliot C. McDougal, 
of the Bank of Buffalo, was appointed chair- 
man of a committee appointed at that time 
for the purpose of looking into the advisa- 
bility of forming such a body. 















































It has been decided to hold the Centen- 
nial Convention in New York City, Nov. 15- 
17. This convention is to be the climax of 
the nation-wide thrift campaign now being 
conducted by the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation in addition to celebrating the 100th 
anniversary of the savings bank in this 
country. 



























































The following bankers represented the 
Illinois Bankers’ Association at the annual 
meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, of which body the bankers’ 
organization recently became a member, 
Feb. 8-10: John J. Arnold, Chicago; John 
R. Washburn, Chicago; E. D. Durham, 
Onarga; Phil Mitchell, Rock Island; A. M. 
Burke, Champaign; J. E. Mitcheli, Carbon- 
dale; E. B. Clark, Goleonda; and P. A. 
Schlafly, East St. Louis. 






















































































In competition with fifteen other cities, 
representing all sections of the country. 
Memphis, Tenn.. has won the 1916 conven- 
tion of the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. The exact date has not yet been 
decided upon. 
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Members of the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ 
Association were pleased at the election of 
the president of that organization, F. W. 
Thompson, as vice-president of the Mer- 
chants Loan & Trust Company of Chicago. 

February saw the annual “group swing” 
of Texas bankers, who attended the various 
meetings of the respective groups of the 


Texas Bankers’ Association. The first 
group, No. 5, met in Dallas, Feb. 15. The 


bankers made the circuit in a special train 
and were joined at Dallas by the “flying 
squadron,” an aggregation of northern and 
eastern bankers who make this trip each 
year. The other district meetings were held 
at Houston, Feb. 16; San Antonio, Feb. 17; 
Austin, Feb. 18: Waco, Feb. 19; Coleman, 
Feb. 21, and Abilene, Feb. 22. 


Group 1, Wisconsin Bankers’ Association, 
met at Chippewa Falls late in February. 


THE FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS 
SITUATION 


(Continued from page 58) 


country an increase of a half billion dollars 
in its war debt. Government debts are in- 
evitably a project and process of inflation, 
unless they draw interest, and even then if 
used as a basis for circulation the effect is 
the same. Interest bearing government 
debts sold as an investment and depriyed 
of circulating privileges are not used as a 
means of payment in affairs of exchange 
They are merely an interest bearing promise 
and not employed as money, but it is the 
other class of debt that must be considered 
as an indication of inflation. 

It is therefore obvious that there lies 
ahead of us, as a neutral country, some very 
grave problems as how best to minimize the 
disturbing effect on us of a breakdown of 
credit abroad, a development which is cer- 
tain to come sooner or later in Europe. 
High prices and inflation do not mean per- 
manent prosperity, even though the inflation 
be confined to foreign countries. If this in- 
flation is considerable and involves as it 


does some of the leading countries of Eu- 
rope with which we have commercial rela- 
tions, our financial system will untimately 
be somewhat disturbed. 





























Clerks of the Fifth Avenue Bank of New 
York recently presented A. S. Frissell a 
gold watch and engrossed memorial as a 
token of the good feeling existing between 
Mr. Frissell and the employes. Mr. Fris- 
sell was recently elected chairman of the 
board of directors of the bank after serv- 
ing many vears as president. 


For Safety and Service, send your legal 
work to Bonded Attorneys listed in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory and 
List of Attorneys. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Pittsburgh Trust Company, Louis 
H. Gethoefer, president of the Bankers 
Trust Co. of Buifalo was elected president 
of the Pittsburgh institution to succeed 
James I. Buchanan, whose increasing duties 
as president of the Pittsburgh Terminal 
Warehouse & Transfer Company led to his 
recent resignation as head of the trust 
company. At the same meeting Charles 
H. Hays resigned as vice president and 
director, accepted 
appreciation from 
the directors for his fidelity through a long 
term of service. 


his resignation being 


with an expression of 


Vice President A. H. Harris of the New 
York Central Railroad has been elected a 
director of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 


Owing to increasing business the Peoples 


Trust Company of Brooklyn has _ been 


NOTES OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


03) 


obliged to remodel its main office building. 
An addition has been built in the rear of 
the present building for its clerical force, 
thus giving excellent quarters for its offi- 
cers, and also a ladies’ room, 


It is learned that Lewis KE. Pierson will 
resign the presidency of Austin, Nichols & 
Co. in March in order to devote more of 
his time to the duties involved in filling 
the position of chairman of the board of 
the Irving National Bank of New York. 


Following is an extract from a _ recent 
article on banks in the Official Daily Court 
Record, which is printed in New Orleans: 

“In all of New Orleans, so rich in history 
and so important in the influence which it 
has exerted throughout this entire section 
of the country, there is no banking or finan- 
cial institution with a history so interest- 
ing or which in the early days of the com- 
munity and from then down to the present 
time, has been more closely allied with the 
development and upbuilding of the city and 
state, than the Citizens Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Louisiana, which was founded in 
1833 as The Citizens Bank of Louisiana. 

“It is the oldest bank in the South and 
for years operated under special charter. 
giving it unusual privilege and exempting 
it from taxation.” 


March 1 
formerly 


Harry E. Pollard of Albany, 


national bank examiner, will 


assume his new duties as first vice presi- 
dent of the Union National Bank of Troy, 
a 
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Walter P. Cooke on Feb. 3 was advanced 
from a vice presidency to the head of the 
Bankers Trust Co. of Buffalo, succeeding 
Louis H. Gethoefer, who resigned to assume 
the presidency of the Pittsburgh Trust Co. 
of Pittsburgh. 


The Middlesex County National Bank of 
Middletown, Conn., has transferred its 
business to the Middletown National Bank, 
also of that city. 


At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Savings Deposit & Trust Co., of Elyria, 
J. C. Hill, who has served continuously as 
president since 1891, tendered his resigna- 
tion to become chairman of the board of 
directors and in advisory capacity will con- 
tinue to give the institution the benefit of 
his many years’ experience. C. M. Braman, 
the first vice president, becomes the presi- 
dent and assumes the responsibilities of 
the management, aided by a strong board 
of directors. C. E. Blanchard, who has 
served this bank during the past two years 
as second vice president, and who in various 
capacities has rendered this bank valued 
service during the past 23 years, succeeds 
Mr. Braman as first vice president. 









It has been estimated that the Guaranty 
Trust Company in its exchange 
department last year turned over approxi- 
mately $6,400,000,000, which is more than 
double the business transacted by the 
department in the previous year. 


foreign 








Use the coupons and insure your busi- 
ness sent to Bonded Attorneys listed in 
the Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory. 


Vice President L. A. Murfey of the 
National Commercial Bank of Cleveland 
has been elected president of the Cleveland 
Clearing House Association for the ensuing 
year. 


At the meeting of the Cleveland Morris 
Plan Bank, Feb. 3, F. E. Drury, retired 
capitalist and official of the Cleveland 
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Foundry Co., was named chairman of the 
board. Former Congressman Robert J. 
Bulkley was elected president. George A. 
Coulton, president of the Union National 
Bank; E. M. Williams of the Sherwin- 
Williams Co. and Victor Sincere of the 
Bailey Co., all of Cleveland, were elected 
vice presidents. The bank will 
business March 1. 


open for 


James N. Hill has succeeded his father, 
James J. Hill, on the directorate of the 
Chase National Bank of New York. 


Reno National Bank of Reno, Nevada, will 
move into its new building early in March. 


Turn to the Index ‘‘Lawyers’’ in the 
Rand-McNally Bankers’ Directory and 
read the first few pages. They will 
interest you. 

J. William Hardt was elected cashier of 
the Franklin National Bank of Philadelphia 
at a recent directors’ meeting of that insti- 
tution to succeed E. P. Passmore, who te- 
signed as vice president and cashier at 
that time. 


At a special meeting held on Feb. 2 the 
stockholders of the Manufacturers’ National 
Bank of Philadelphia approved the merger 
of that bank with the Union National, also 
of that city, and the placing of the bank 
in voluntary liquidation. 


The Farmers’ Deposit Savings Bank of 
Pittsburgh recently came through a run on 
the institution with flying colors. The 
run lasted several days as a result of the 
circulation of a number of false stories. 









Chairman of the Board William Ingle of 
the Richmond Federal Reserve Bank has 
been elected president of the Baltimore 
Trust Company of Baltimore succeeding 
Douglas H. Gordon, resigned. Samuel C. 
Rowland and Thomas H. Bowles withdrew 
as first vice president and chairman of 


the Board respectively, of the trust com- 
pany. 
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Doing Half Your Work 


Suppose someone were to come to you and offer to put you in 
touch with thousands and thousands of possible purchasers of bonds 
and other investment securities. And then suppose he offered to 
spend his own money in creating a desire on the part of these people 
to own bonds and other investment securities. And then suppose he 
suggested that you advertise your bonds and investment securities 
to these thousands and thousands of predisposed-to-buy people. 


Wouldn’t you jump at this opportunity? 


This is exactly what The Chicago Daily News is offering you. 
It is stimulating a desire on the part of thousands and thousands of 
its more than a million readers (estimating three readers to each of 
the over 400,000 copies sold daily) to buy bonds. 


Every week in The Daily News under the heading ‘‘The Daily 
News of Business” is printed a financial article calling the attention 
of Daily News readers to the wisdom of saving money and investing 
it judiciously. The articles point out why it is to the advantage of 
its readers to read The Daily News financial articles before investing 
their money. A series of three or four column display advertise- 
ments of a similar nature is also appearing weekly in The Daily News. 


The Daily News is doing more than half your work by creating a 
desire on the part of its readers to save money and invest it judi- 
ciously. Are you willing to do the other half by telling these readers 
why they should invest in your securities? 


The Chicago Daily News 


Over 400,000 daily 
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Detroit is to have two new State Banks, 
one to be known as the Commonwealth 
Savings Bank, organization of which is now 
under way. About March 1 the Highland 
Park State Bank of Detroit will open for 
business. 


The directors of the Merchants Loan & 
Trust Co. of Chicago at a meeting on Feb. 
1 accepted the resignation of President 
Orson Smith, which was tendered Jan. 4, 
and elected him to the newly created posi- 
tion of chairman of the board. Edmund 
D. Hulbert, heretofore first vice president, 
was elected to the presidency. The follow- 
ing three new vice presidents were also 
elected: C. E. Estes, formerly assistant 
cashier; F. W. Thompson, formerly man- 
ager of the farm loan department, and H. 
G. P. Deans, formerly manager of the for- 
eign exchange department. F. E. Loomis 
was elected an assistant cashier. 


In one year’s time the savings deposits 
of the Third National Bank of St. Louis 
have grown from $53,065 to $1,910,113. 
The bank opened its savings department on 
Jan. 18, 1915. 


President Law of the First National 
Bank of Philadelphia recently entertained 
the officers and employes of the bank at a 
dinner. Covers were set for over one hun- 
dred. 


The Thompson Savings Bank of Hudson, 
Mich, is now forty-nine years old, having 
been started by G. I, Thompson and W. B. 
Thompson in 1867. The Jatter has been 
president of the state bank from its incep- 
tion to the recent annual meeting, when he 
resigned and was succeeded by G. I. 
Thompson. 


Deposits of the Old Detroit National 
Bank, Detroit. Mich., have increased $7,581,- 
060, or 19 per cent, since January, 1915. 


Deposits of the First National Bank of 
Chicago on Feb. 8 made a new high record, 
being in excess of $164,000,000. 





BANKS SHOW BIG GROWTH 


“Development and growth never paral- 
leled in the financial history of any coun- 
try,” is the way John Skelton Williams, 
comptroller of the currency, describes in his 
annual report to Congress, the operation of 
the national banks under his charge, during 
the period from October, 1914, to November, 
1915, the first year under the federal reserve 
system. 

Mr. Williams gives a comparative state- 
ment of the condition of the national banks 
to back up his statement. He shows that 
net resources of the bank increased in the 
year $1,743,878,648, that deposits increased 
$2,081,530,164 and that loans and discounts 
increased $917,450,502. Available cash in- 
creased in the same period $862,000,000 and 
on November 10, 1915, the reporting 
national banks had excess reserves of 
$891,000,000. Tables show the comparative 
condition of banks in 1895 and 1915. In 
September, 1895, there were 3,712 reporting 
banks with net deposits of $1,989,300,000 
and loans and discounts of $2,059,408,402, 
while in November, 1915, there 7,617 report- 
ing banks with net deposits of $9,079,471,- 
477, loans and discounts of $7,233.928,973. 

“The reserves held by the national banks 
November 10, 1915,” says the report, “ex- 
ceeded by $587,000,000 the greatest reserves 
ever held at any time prior to the passage 
of the federal reserve act. Loans and dis- 
counts amounted to more than the total 
loans and discounts of all banks, including 
national, state, savings and private bank- 
and loan and trust companies—as late us 

the year 1902.” 

Mr. Williams says that the “banking 
power” of the United States—the capital, 
surplus, circulation deposits, ete—of all re- 
porting banks, national and otherwise, with 
an estimate of the figures for non-reporting 
banks, amounted in June, 1915, to $25,397,- 
100,000, an increase in a year of about 
$1,057,100,000. Savings bank depositors in- 
creased by 176,256 during the year ending 
last June, with total deposits of $4,997,- 
706,013, and increase of $61,114,163. The 
average deposit, however, decreased from 
$444.36 to $442.83, while the number of 
banks increased from 2,100 to 2,159. 





—_ 








EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 


H. M. BYLLESBY & CO., ENGINEERS 
CONT'L & COM'L BANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 
























“THE GREATEST LITTLE BANK 
IN THE WORLD” 


COMBINATION LOCK FEATURE FACE NUMERAL DIAL HOLDS 50 DIMES 
This little bank (Pat. Aug. 31, 1915), together with our distribution plan which we give 


gratis, has built up the savings departments of hundreds of banks throughout the country. 
What it has done for others it will do for you. 


Eighty thousand of these Pocket Dime Banks are being-used by one Chicago bank to 
eliminate waste in obtaining savings accounts with most remarkable success. 


A Chicago Banker writes:—*‘ ‘We are much pleased with results obtained 
from the Combination Lock Dime Banks placed under your plan of distribution. 
We appreciate the service and co-operation of your company in the placing of 
dunvientn and will take pleasure in recommending your proposition to others.’ ”” 


Another Banker, and this time ina small town of 2,500 population, writes: — 
***Of the five hundred (500) Lock Dime Banks which we ordered from you three 
months ago, nearly three hundred and fifty (350) are now out and working for us. 
We have found them a great help in obtaining new saving accounts, and have 
already opened one hundred (100) directiy attributed to these banks.” "’ 


A New England Banker writes:—‘* ‘Everybody wants one, and in our 
opinion it is one of the best advertising mediums that we have ever distribu- 
ted, and is proving to many ple an incentive tosave. Our Savings Depart- 
ment is receiving so many dimes through this source, that we are unable to 
get rid of them through the regular course of business, and are therefore 
obliged to express them to the United States Sub-Treasury; all of which shows 
that this method of advertising and bringing regular saving deposits into our 
Savings Department is eminently successful.’ ”” 


The names of the bankers referred to above will be gladly . 
given upon request. Likewise full information regarding the obtaining of new savings accounts 
at an extremely low cost and the elimination of waste in doing so. 


It is advisable that you write immediately for exclusive use in your city 


PARISIAN NOVELTY COMPANY 


141-151 W. 22nd St. Maker of High-class Advertising Specialties ‘ CHICAGO | 
ee : a a ae ote 

























ContinentalanaCommercial 
National Bank 
of Chicago 


‘Capital $21,500,000 



























































ie 
SURPLUS \ l l 500 000 ANKERS will at once appreciate the work of this regular 
and PROFITS qd 3¢ * $100.00 typewriter—sold by us for only $48.50. 30days’ 
, free trial. Look it over carefully, examine every part, do 
your daily routine work on it, and you will discover that the 
| 
Grorcr M. Rernotps . . . ._. President RELIANCE VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 
AxstuuR Reynotps . . . .  . Vice-President is standard in every respect. This typewriter sells every- 
Raipo Van VECHTEN . . .  . Vice-President where under its advertised name for $100.00. 
Atex. ROBERTSON . . . «~~ . Vice-Presiaent Extra wide carriage, line ruling device, writes 
Herman Watpeck . . . .  . Vice-President 88 characters and letters, four more than the 
JounC.Crarr . . . . . «© Vice-President average machine. Has removable type basket, 
James R.CHapMAN . . . «~~ Vice-President a special, patented feature, enabling you to /; . 
| Wituiam T. BRucKNER . . .  . Vice-President write foreign languages or to use different 
| Joun R. WasHBuRN . «+ «+  « Vice-President styles of type. We use this machine in our /// 
NatHanie. R.Loscoh . . . . .  . Cashier own offices. 
HarveyC.VeRNon. . . . Assistant Cashier Write for Typewriter Catalog 5 
Grorce B.Smirh . . . . Assistant Cashier It tells why we can sell this $100.00 visible /; 
W ILBER Hattery . . . . Assistant Cashier writing typewriter for less than half price. /* 
= reg gp - = SY us — — Wa 
ILSON W. LaMPERT . ssistant Cashier laud 6 Dept E 135 
Dan Norman Assistant Cashier - 






George A. Jackson . .  ._ Assistant Cashier 
Joun F. Crappock . Manager Credit Department 
Josepx McCurracu Manager Foreign Department 

-G. DanreELson . Manager Transit Department 


New York Chi 
Kansas City a 






o Portland 
Ft. Worth : 


Write to the house most convenient 
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BITS OF GOSSIP OF BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


While the critics are spending much of 
their time and devoting much of their space 
to the newer books by the newer authors, 
we often wonder if readers generally are 
not more interested in the older books of 
known merit, and, so wondering, we have 
begun the publication of a number of stand- 
ard books with new and attractive illustra- 
tions. One of the new issues is to be called 
“The Ranally Series,” and the first four 
volumes on the 


market are: Boy Stories 
from 


Hans Brinker, by Mary 
Mapes Dodge; Ning Arthur and His Knights, 
by Maude Radford Warren. In the “Win- 
dermere Series,” we are publishing this 
year, “Alice in Wonderland” and “Hans An- 
dersen’s Fairy Tales.” The Ranally series 
is sold at $1.00 and each book contains 8 
artistic four-colored illustrations by such 
artists as Milo Winter, Walter Enright and 
Allen St. John. The new Windermere books 
are both illustrated in colors by Milo 
Winter. 


Kipling; 


On another page Rand MeNally & Com- 
pany announce to bankers an attractive ad- 
vertising proposition in the form of a dainty 
baby record book, “Our Baby Day by Day,” 
by Ella Dollbear Lee, of Chicago, which has 
been used successfully by a big Chicago in- 
stitution for the purpose of securing new 
savings accounts. 

The Chicago bank has ordered a large 
number of the books with their imprint on 
the title page and sends them out to the 
new babies as they arrive, or as the books 
are requested by friends and relatives. 

Advertising cards are being used in the 
surface cars calling attention to the book 


and space is used in the Chicago daily 
papers. The book is used along with a lit- 
tle metal coin bank, which is kept by the 
depositor to “save up” the dimes, looking 
toward a savings fund for the baby. 

“Our Baby Day by Day” is attractively 
gotten up and while it retails for 50c per 
copy, special rates are made to bankers who 
plan to use it as an advertising scheme. 

If any of our readers feel that they can 
make use of such a book we shall be pleased 
to quote prices. 


“A Quiet Corner in a Library,” by Prof. 
William Henry Hudson, is to be issued in 
England by George G. Harrap & Co. Prof. 
Hudson’s earlier work, “A Quiet Hour in a 
Library,” met with such a success that Rand 
MeNally & Company secured his services in 
the writing of another book along the same 
lines. Press notices of “A Quiet Corner in 
a Library” have been of one mind; al! 
critics agree that the book is a charming 
volume. The Boston Transcript says: 
“These essays will prove interesting to 
every literary student and worker.” The 
Springfield Republican says: “Would that 
all scholars were like Mr. Hudson to wield a 
light and gracious pen.” 
cate: 
tive.’ 


Christian Advo- 
“The book is charming and illumina- 
Chicago News: “It is needless to say 
that the essays are delightful to read as 
well as instructive.” 

Mr. Hudson devotes “The Quiet Corner” 
to discussion of four famous English writ- 
ers: Tom Hood, Henry Carey, George Lillo 
and Samuel Richardson, whom he treats in 
a most engaging and humorous way. The 


, 


(Continued on page 71) 
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EXAMINATIONS AND REPORTS 
H. M. BYLLESBY & CO., —_—_-TS 
CONT'L & COM’L BANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 













Girard 
National Bank 


PHILADELPHIA 


Capital - - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus and 
Net Profits —~ 4,700,000 


Deposits - - - 55,000,000 


JOSEPH WAYNE, Jr., 
President 
EVAN RANDOLPH, 


ice-President 
CHARLES M. ASHTON 
Cashier 
A. W. ety fen 
Assistant Cashier 
ALFRED BARRATT, 


ssistant Cashier 


FRANCIS B. REEVES, 
Chairman of the Board 


The wonderful Harris Visible Typewriter, same 
as used by Sears, Roebuck and Co.—over 800 
in daily service in our big Chicago store—sold 
on 30 days’ trial at our low price of $44.50. 


The Harris is a guaranteed front strike visible, 
writer with every valuable feature of most $100.00 
machines. At our price you save about $50.00 over 
other standard typewriters. Write today for 
free beautifully illustrated typewriter catalog 
giving full details about the Harris Visible. 
Don’t delay—act now! Ask for Typewriter 
Catalog No. 78R66. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago 


Have You a Philadelphia Account? 





You need one to properly handle 
your business 

















The 
Hanover National 


Bank 


Pine and Nassau Streets 
New York City 


Capital $ 3,000,000 
S"Proits ~ 15,000,000 


| Wecan arrange to have Banks and 
bankers draw their own drafts on 
Foreign Cities against our account 


MORE THAN 


40 BANKS 


IN CHICAGO 
HAVE THE 


Abernethy Folding Shade 


ON THEIR WINDOWS 
MADE OF MAHOGANY 
Send for Catalog 6613 HARVARD AVE. 























For Quick Service 









under 
WILLIAM WOODWARD Any Banking System 
President eee 
E. HAYWARD FERRY J. NIEMANN 
Vice President Ass’t Cashier THE 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON WILLIAM DONALD 
Vice President Ass’t Cashier CORN EXCH ANGE 


ELMER E. WHITTAKER GEORGE E. LEWIS 
Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
CHAS. H. HAMPTON HENRY P. TURNBULL 
Ass’t Cashier ~ Ass’t Cashier 


WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Mgr. Foreign Dept. 






NAT'L BANK 


PHILADELPHIA 
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TIONS AND REPORTS 


Y & CO., ENGINEERS | 
CONT'L & COM'L BANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


FAITH 


on the part of an employer in 
the honesty of an employee is 
admirable. Most employees 
are honest, but there are always 
exceptions. It is therefore well 
to supplement your faith with 


a fidelity bond in the 


AMERICAN SURETY 
COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
HOME OFFICE, 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Branches at all More than 13,000 
large cities agencies elsewhere 
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Indianapolis News says: “One feels that he 


like to 
Hudson’s 


shelf 
essays on 


would own a whole 
Prof. critical 
and masterpieces of literature.” 


sells for $1.25. 


full of 
masters 
The. book 


Milo Winter is number of 
beautiful colored pictures for Swiss Family 
Robinson, which will be issued by Rand 
MeNally & Company at an early date. 


painting a 


Frances Margaret Fox, whose book, “The 
Doings of Little Bear,” made such a hit with 
the children last year, has written another 
bear book, “The Adventures of Sonny Bear,” 
which will be issued by Rand MeNally & 
Company next September. Warner Carr, 


whose bears are inimitable, will do the 


illustrations. 


Compton Mackenzie, whose new novel, 
“Plashers Mead,’ has recently been pub- 
lished, has been fighting with the English 


forces in the Dardanelles. 


The heroine of Henry Kitchell Webster’s 
new novel, “The 
warm-hearted girl whose high spirits plunge 
her into difficulties, not the least of them 
being the one where she decides to leave 
husband and home and twins and set forth 
to make her own life in Chicago and else- 
where. 


Real Adventure,” is a 


J. Raymond Elderdice, author of “The 
hast Ditch,” published in 1915 by Rand 
MeNally & Company, and T. Haviland Hicks, 
brought out by an Eastern publishing house, 
is turning his attention to the moving pic- 
ture field, and already has written a num- 
ber of scenarios. 


Mamma’s Angel Child, the comic character 
originated by Penny Ross, is to be seen on 
the stage this fall. M. T. Ross, the artist, 
has closed a contract with a Chicago pro- 
ducer who will put the show on the road 
about October 1. “Mamma’s Angel Child in 
Toyland,’ by Marie C. Sadler, illustrated 


by Ross, was one of the popular juvenile 
books of the pagt season and seems destined 
° 
to many years of popularity. 
The Nobel prize for literature has been 


awarded to Romain 
“Jean Christophe.” 


Rolland, author of 


The identity of Ian Hay, author of 
“Seally,” “A Knight on Wheels,” and “A 
Safety Match,” is announced by his Ameri- 
can publishers. He is Captain Tan Hay 
Beith, of the Tenth Battalion of Argyll and 
Sutherland Highlanders. 


John Masefield is coming to America to 


deliver a series of lectures, the announce- 
ment of which has already created consider- 


able stir in literary circles. 





F ourth National 
Bank 


Atlanta ~ Georgia 


SATISFACTORY SERVICE 
ALWAYS 


$ 600,000.09 
SurPles are 1,000,000.0 


OFFICERS 


JAMES W. ENGLISH, -— - President 
JOHN K. OTTLEY, ~- _ Vice-President 
CHARLES I. RYAN, Vice-Pres. and Cashier 
WM. T. PERKERSON, 7 ~ Asst. Cashier 
STEWART MCcGINTY, - - Asst. Cashier 
FRANK M. BERRY, - - Asst. Cashier 
HATTON B. ROGERS, - - Asst. Cashier 


Correspondence Invited 


Capital 


The 
Colorado National Bank 


Denver, Colorado 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


We invite your Denver Banking Account 


Capital . .. . .$ 500,000 
Surplus and 
Undivided Profits . 1,500,000 


GEO. B. BERGER, Pres. 
HAROLD KOUNTZE, Vice Pres. 
and Chairman of the Board 
DENNIS SHEEDY, Vice Pres. 
WM. B. BERGER, Cashier 


T. R. FIELD, J. 3. KOLB, K.H. WOODWARD 
Asst. Cashiers 


We furnish Kountze Brothers, 
New York, Foreign Letters of Credit 


Our Collection Facilities are Excellent 


REPORTS 


ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


CHARTERED 1836 


GIRARD TRUST 
COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. BROAD anv CHESTNUT STS, 
PHILADELPHIA 


Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Assignee, 
and Receiver. Financial Agent for Individuals or 
Corporations. Interest allowed on Individual and 
Corporation Accounts. Acts as Trustee of Corpor- 
ation Mortgages. Depositary under plans of Reorg- 
anization, Registrar and Transfer Agent. Assumes 
entire charge of Real Estate. Safes to Rent in 
Burglar-Proof Vaults. 


E. B. MORRIS, President 
W. N. ELY, Ist Vice-President 
A. A. JACKSON, 2d Vice-President 
E. 8S. PAGE, 3d_ Vice-President 
GEORGE H. STUART, III, Treasurer 
SAMU E L W. MORRIS, Secretary 
JONATHAN M. STEERE, Trust Officer 
LARDNER HOWELL, Real Estate Officer 


MANAGERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS JAMES SPEYER 

JOHN A. BROWN, JR. EDWARD J. BERWIND 
JOHN B. GARRETT RANDAL MORGAN 
WILLIAM H. GAW EDW. T. STOLESBURY 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN CHAS. E. INGERSOLL 
GEORGE H. M’FADDEN JOHN 8S. JENKS, JR. 
HENRY TATNALL HENRY B. COXE 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER E. C. FELTON 
ISRAEL W. MORRIS WILLIAM T. ELLIOTT 
C. HARTMAN KUHN W. HINCLE SMITH 
THOS. DEWITT CUYLER B. DAWSON COLEMAN 


| The Merchants | 
: National Bank : 


Andianapolis, Indiana 


CAPITAL 
$1,000,000 


SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


$1,100,000 carnep) 


O.N. FRENZEL, President 
J.P FRENZEL Vice-President 
OSCAR F. FREN. » Vice-President 
FRED’K FAHINEEY.: Vice-President 
J. P. FRENZE. i Je, Cashier 
E. SEUEL, Assistant Cashier 
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EXAMINATION 
BYLLESBY 
CONT'L & COM'L B 


AND REPORTS 


Ss 
& C ENGINEERS 
ANK BLDG. :: CHICAGO 


A Souvenir that will 


Build Savings Accounts 


A beautiful Baby Record 
that will please every 
mother in your city 


‘OUR BABY. 
; DAY 9 DAY 


“OUR BABY DAY BY DAY” 


12 mo, 32 Pages. Illustrated 
A new Baby Record Book by Ella Dolbear Lee, with 56 exquisite 
half-tone illustrations in color and black and white by the author. 


Beautifully made, appropriately illustrated with Mrs. Lee’s facile 
brush, with illustrations on every page, it is a record that will be 
treasured in every household. 


There is not a mother who will not be delighted to receive this 
charming little gift book. 


For sample copy and special prices in quantities, address 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
: CHICAGO 
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ENGINEERS 
:: CHICAGO 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND. 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


(ESTABLISHED 1817). 
Paid-up Capital - - ss $17,500,000.00 
Reserve Fund - - - as - - 12,750,000.00 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors - ee - - - _17,500,000.00 
= $47,750,000.00 
Aggregate Assets 31st March, 1915 $267,918,826.00 
J. RUSSELL FRENCH, General Manager. 
246 BRANCHES and AGENCIES in the Australian States, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua (New Guinea), and London, 
The Bank transacts every description of Australian Banking Business. Wool and other Produce Credits arranged, 


Head Office: GEORGE STREET, SYDNEY. London Office: 29, THREADNEEDLE STREET, E. C. 


Head Office, TORONTO, CANADA. Incorporated, 1855 
PAID UP CAPITAL VT $ 5,000,000 Bankers in New York, Nat'l Bank of Commerce 
RESERVED FUNDS  — 2 6,402,810 Bankers in Chicago, First National Bank 


Bankers in Gr Britain, The London City & 
TOTAL ASSETS — $61,000,000 ©” “Midland Benk Lea : 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS CONDUCTED 


Our numerous Branches and extensive list of banking correspondents in Canada enable us to 
offer to United States Banks and business houses a prompt and accurate Collection Service 


THOS. F. HOW, General Manager J. R. LAMB, Supt. of Branches 
| . T. A. BIRD, Chief Inspector 








Te 


THE BANK OF OTTAWA 


ESTABLISHED 1874 HEAD OFFICE, OTTAWA, CANADA 


CAPITAL AUTHORIZED $5,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID-UP 4,000,000 
REST AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS 4,996,304 


This Bank is in a Position to Undertake any kind of Banking Business and has Special 
Facilities throughout the Dominion of Canada for the Collection of Commercial Paper 


NEW YORK AGENTS: BANK OF MONTREAL, NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Established 1867 


Head Office: TORONTO NEW YORK AGENCY: 


16 EXCHANGE PLACE 


Paid-up Capital $15,000,000 Reserve Fund $13,500,000 


SIR EDMUND WALKER, C. V. O., MM D., D. C. L., President 


JOHN AIRD, General Manager V. F. JONES, Assistant General Manager 


Over 380 Branches throughout Canada, and in the United States, England and Mexico 


This Bank, with its large number of branches, offers to correspondents unexcelled facilities 
for the transaction of every kind of banking business in Canada and all parts of the world 
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ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 






———— 
ee 


B. MACKENZIE General Manager 
HARVEY - Supt. of Eastern Branches, Montreal 


R. ROWLEY Chief Inspector 


J. ANDERSON - Superintendent of Branches 
. McEACHERN - Supt. of Central Branches, Winnipeg 
- H. GILLARD, A. S. HALL and N.V.R. HUNS, Inspectors 


H. B 
H. A. 
o.R 


tk Rank of British North America 


Paid-Up Capital - $4,866,666.66 Reserve Fund -$3,017,333.33 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT CANADA 
Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1840 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch St., LONDON, E. Cc. Head Office in Canada: St. James Street, MONTREAL 
Agencies in the United States: NEW YORK, 52 Wall St., W. T. Oliver and P. C. Harrison, Agents. CHICAGO: 
Merchants Loan and Trust Company. SAN FRANCISCO, 264 California St., A. G. Fry and A. S. Ireland, Agents. 


Established in 1836 


Northwestern National Bank 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Established 1872 


EDWARD W. DECKER, President ROBERT E. MACGREGOR, Cashier 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN, Vice-President s. H. PLUMMER, Ass’t Cashier 
JAMES A. LATTA, Vice-President H. P. NEWCOMB, Ass’t Cashier 
ALEX. V. OSTROM, Vice-President W.M. KOON, Ass’t Cashier 

WM. E. BRIGGS, Vice-President HENRY J. RILEY, Ass’t Cashier 


TOTAL RESOURCES $55,000,000 
















Union 
National Bank 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Capital $1,600,000 
Surplus and Profits 1,075,000 


OFFICERS 


Bank of 


| 


pit (sbu 


sociation 


roh 


OLDEST BANK IN THE UNITED 
STATES WEST OF THE | 
ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS | 












Invites accounts of conservatively 
managed banks. Collections made in all 
parts of America and abroad. In daily 
communication with practically every 
banking point in western Pennsylvania 
and West Virginia.- ~~“ ~ ~ 























« 












gang gs Heage | | Capital - - $2,400,000 
1AM E. ae . ice-President 
WALTER CCEAUNDERS, «VP Eah Surplus - - 3,000,000 


Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 


FRED W. COOK, . 
ARCHER FE. CHRISTIAN, 
CARL F. MEAD, 







—OFFICERS— 
HARRISON NESBIT : : : President 
WILSON A.SHAW : : Vice-President and 

Chairman - Board of Directors 
-D. AYRES : : 2 


Vice-President 











We invite the accounts of Banks and 












= a : wna 

| Bankers, and offer the best terms ALEXANDER 1 DUNBAR 23 a! Cashier 
| consistent with conservative banking GEO. F. WRIGHT : : : : Asst Cashier 
W.M.B 3 : : : : Ass’t Cashier 
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THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY ADVERTISERS 


LIMITED. © 


Head Office: 


1, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


($5 = = £1. ) 
Capital Subscribed - $ 156,521,000 


25,043,360 
18,000,000 
672,621,830 | 
Advances, &c. - 298,704,055 | 


OSS 
| THIS BANK HAS 900 OFFICES IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Capital paid up 
Reserve Fund - 


Deposits, &c. - 


Colonial and Foreign Department: 
17, Cornhill, London, E.C. 








French Auxiliary: LLOYDS BANK (FRANCE) LIMITED, | 
| with Offices at Paris, Bordeaux, Biarritz & Havre. | 


The First National 


B an kb OF “aa 


CAPITAL SURPLUS and PROFITS 


$1,000,000 $400,000 


Texas Items and Collections Handled Direct 


NATIONALIZED 1885 
National Bank of Tacoma 


TACOMA, WASH. 
CHESTER THORNE, Chairman of Board 
R. S. STACY, Pres. STEPHEN APPLEBY, Cashier 
G. S. LONG, Vice-Pres, D. A. YOUNG, Ass’t Cashier 
E. T. WILSON, Vice-Pres. R. BR. MATTISON, Ass’t Cashier 
OLDEST BANK IN TACOMA 
Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $170,000 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY 


We Want your Tacoma Bank Account and Collection Items for the 
Pacific Northwest. Superior Facilities. Moderate Rates. 


A Service based on the 
facilities and experi- 
ence gained during 
half a century is ex- 
tended to Banks and 
Bankers by The First 
National Bank of 
Chicago. Correspond- 
ence is invited by this 
old, strong and con- 


servative bank. 


The Seaboard 
National Bank 


of the City of New Bork 





Efficiently Serves a Large Territory 
East, West, North and South 


Accounts Solicited 


. G. Bayne, President 
. G. NEexson, Vice-President 
. C. THompson, Vice-President 
. L. Git, Vice-President 
. K. CLever.ey, Cashier 
. N. DE Vausney, Ass’t Cashier 
¢€ Emory, Ass’t Cashier 
. M. Jerrerps, Ass’t Cashier 


OMPgmomm 
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THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY ADVERTISERS 


THIRD NATIONAL BANK 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
52 YEARS A NATIONAL BANK 
D'A. P. COOKE . .Asst. Cash. 
H. HAILL Asst. Cash. 
M. E. HOLDERNESS - 


t. Cash. 
ww. <. TOMPKINS" oman 


RESOURCES - - $40,000,000.00 












SIXTH IN THE UNITED STATES 


.. Old Colony Trust Company of Boston was incorporated May 8th, 1890, and while 

it is not, comparatively speaking, an old banking institution, it holds a position in 
the public confidence of which its officers and directors are justly proud. 

With resources in excess of one hundred million dollars, it ranks as the sixth largest 

trust company in the United States. 


y Ola felony Tost Company. 


Member Federal Reserve Gyetine 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
UNITED STATES, CITY AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 


CAPITAL . . $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS and PROFITS —_1,900,000.00 


G. z GRIFFITH, Pres. W. A. Wat’ Doetok ae Vice-Pres. pe GOEPPER, Vice-Pres 
S. M. RICHARDSON, Cashier Ass’t Cashier C. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 


Aemente of banks, bankers, corporations, gy and individuals accepted on a most liberal terms consistent 
with modern and careful banking. epcte? letters of credit issued on Union of London and Smith’s Bank, 
: Limited, London. Collections a specialty. 


.UNITED STATES DEPOSITORY .... THE OLDEST NATIONAL BANK IN THE COTTON STATES.. 


é E. CURRIER, President FRANK E. BLOCK, Vice-President AS. S. FLOYD, Vice-President 
G.R. DONOVAN, Cashier J. S. KENNEDY, Assistant Cashier . D. LEITNER, Ass’t Cashier 


ATLANTA NATIONAL BANK *TST%,.°% 


Cn 'e ° oa Je Je i 2. 
DIRE“ 'ORS—C. E. tt. Th J. Ss. ra J. J. Spalding. 


r CAPITAL $1,000,000 SURPLUS AND 
DEPOSITS 7,300,000 UNDIVIDED PROFITS 


Transacts a general banking business. Accounts of anks, nkers, merchants, and others solicited. 
All correspondence receives our immediate attention. We wath direct on all points in the State. 


$1,300,000 
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ANNAH B 
op . ANE 


TRUST COMPANY 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


CAPITAL - - - - - - $630,000 
Surplus and Profits - - - - - 679,000 


We Invite Accounts from Banks and 
Bankers, Corporations and Individuals 


Personal Attention Given to Collections. 


| THE RALEIGH BANKING 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


Successors to 
THE RALEIGH NATIONAL BANK, 1865-1885 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF RALEIGH, 1885-1905 


An Honorable Record for nearly 50 years. 
Send Us Your Collections. Prompt Ser- 
vice, Low Rates. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Third National Bank 


ATLANTA, GA. 
FRANK HAWKINS— - - - - President 
THOMAS C. ERWIN - Vice-President 
JOHN W. GRANT - - Vice-President 
JOHN N. GODDARD - Vice-President 
A. M. BERGSTROM - - Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 
ssistant Cashier 
Assistant Cashier 


$1,950,000 
6,000,000 


Collections Promptly and Carefully Made by 
Competent Employees 


RALPH W. BYERS - 
ANDREW J. HANSELL 
| W. B. SYMMERS 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


na and Surplus” - . 
| Deposits - = 2 - 


DESIGNATED DEPOSITARY 
of the UNITED STATES 


First National Bank 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
CAPITAL ° - . : $1,500,000 
SURPLUS & UNDIVIDED PROFITS 2,235,000 


OFFICERS 


STODDARD ee President 
£. D. ROBERTS, Vice-Pres. W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier 
JOHN P. BURKE, Vice-Pres. A. C. WAY, Ase’t Cashier 
E. S. PAULY, Vice-Pres. £. W. COE, Ass't Cashier 
JOHN S. CRAVENS. Vice-Pres. A. 8. JONES, Aes’t Cashier 


ENGINEERS 
CHICAGO 


The First National Bank 
OCILLA, GA. 


Capital Stock - - - $75,000.00 
Surplus and Profits - 34,000.00 


$109,000.00 
Deposits - - - - = 275,000.00 
OFFICERS 
-. ox PAULK, Pres. . E. HOWELL, Vice-Pres. 
H. JOHNSON, Cash. RAY CADWELL, A. Cash. 
We solicit your collections and business, and 
give prompt and careful attention. 


STATE AND COUNTY DEPOSITORY 


C. A. PRATT, President 
E. G. THOMPSON, Yice-Pres. 
B. P. KIDD, Vice-Pres. 


R. H. THOMPSON, Cashier 
W. B. KENNEDY, Ass't Cashier 
E. M. HARRINGTON, Ass’t Cashier 


THE 


EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
CAPITAL, Paid Up~ - -  $ 300,000 
SURPLUS and Undivided Profits 245,000 
DEPOSITS - - - - 2,100,000 


We Solicit your Arkansas Collections, particularly 
your Little Rock Items. Correspondence Invited 


OWEN T. ae vas, JR. . PReEstpENt 
M.W. TILDEN . o. . Vice-PRESIDENT 
GEO. M. BENEDICT : : 2 . . . Caster 
F. N. MERC E R se & % Ass’? CASHIER 
= . GATES - « « . Ass’? CasHIER 

-¢ HAMBERLIN Ass’? CASHIER 
@ iB 5: A. MALCOLM Ass’t CasHIER 


The 
Drovers National 


Bank 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Capital and Surplus 
$1,000,000.00 


Has the Same Facilities for Reserve Deposits 
as Any Other Chicago Eank 


To Banks and Bankers having more or less Live Stock 
Business, this Bank offers exceptional Advantages, 
and solicits correspondence as to terms and facilities 
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COMMERCIAL ATTORNEYS 
THE UNITED STATES 


AND 


IN 
CANADA 


NAMES GIVEN IN THIS LIST ARE RECOMMENDED TO US 
AS BEING ENTIRELY TRUSTWORTHY AND RESPONSIBLE 
IN MATTERS OF COMMERCIAL LAW, COLLECTIONS, AND 
ANY LEGAL BUSINESS ENTRUSTED TO THEM 


Town and County 


"CALIFORNIA 
ptockton**t 8’n Joaquin 
COLORADO 
sOrdway **t ... Crowley 
CONNECTICUT 
“New Britain**t Hart’d 
‘ILLINOIS 


sMt. Carmel**t. Wabash 
i Adams 


INDIANA _ 


iValparaiso**t . . Porter 


~ KENTUCKY 
sCalhoun**} ....McLean 
aCovington**t .. .Kenton 


aLouisville**t . . Jefferson 


aNewport**t ..Campbell 


“MICHIGAN 
“Boyne City**Charlevoix 
Boyne Falls**t 
Charlevoix 
Tecumseh**t. . Lenawee 


MISSOURI 


“Crocker**t a .. Pulaski 
Dixon**t 


Richland**® ....Pulaski 
s8t. Joseph**t Buchanan 


__ MONTANA 
aBig Timber**tsweetGr. 
_Medicine Lake*.. Valley 


NEW MEXICO 


sCarisbad* ee 
NEW YORK 


WEBSTER, WEBSTER & 
BLEWETT. _ 


JOHN M. MEIKLE, Refers to 
any bank in the city. 


GEORGE W. ANDREW 


HOWARD P. FRENCH. 

MATTHEW F. CARROTT, 
24-25 Stern Bldg. Refers to 
State Sav. Loan & Trust Co. 


F. R. MARINE. Reference: 
Farmers Nat’! Bank and State 
Bank of Valparaiso. 


WM. B. NOE. 

BURCH, PETERS & CON- 
NOLLY. General practice. 
SNOW-CHURCH & CO. Legal 
Department. Practicein State 
federal court. Desposi- 
tions taken before W.M. Sale. 
Notary Public. Reference: 
An bank or trust company 

. Louisville, a, 
URC TERS & 
CONNOLLY. General prac- 


tice. 


HARRIS & RUEGSEGGER. 
See Boyne City. 


FRED’K B. WOOD. General 
han Preston. 


ROY W. REED. 

See Crocker. 

See Crocker. 

SPENCER & LANDIS, At 
torneys for Burnes Nat. Bk. 


JOHN B. SELTERS. _ 
J. A. HEDER. 


J. H. JACKSON. __ 
BUJAC & BRICE. 





sKingston**t ‘ Ulster 
sNewYork City**t 
New York 


NORTH DAKOTA 


sStanley** ..Mountrail 


WM. D. BRINNIER. 

JOSEPH A. ARNOLD and 
assistants. Rooms 70 and 75, 
22 William St. General prac- 
tice in all State and Federal 
courts. Bankruptcy matters. 
Collections given assidu- 
ous attention. Commissions 
carefully executed. Refers to 
the Farmers Loan & Trust 
Co., New York City. 


RAY Oo. “MILLER, State's 
Attorney. 


Town and County 








eCincinnati**t Hamilton 


. 


OKLAHOMA 


aFairview**t ....Major 
sHoldenville**t .Hughes 


«Walter**t Cotton 


BURCH, PETERS & CON- 
NOLLY, First Nat’: Bk. Bldg. 
Refer to Brighton German 
Bank Co. 


FRANK L. WELLS. 
JOHNSON & CORDELL. 

Reference: State Nat'l Bank. 
AMIL H. JAPP. 








PENNSYLVANIA 
aEaston**t .. North’pton 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


wWonway* *t 
Mullins**t Marion 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


aSioux Falls**t 
Minnehaha 


TEXAS 


KIRKPATRICK & MAX- 
WELL. 


H. H. WOODWARD. 
HOYT McMILLAN. 


BAILEY & VOORHEES, 
Attorneys for Sioux Falle 
Nat. Bank, W. U. Tele- 
graph Co., Til. Cen. R. R. Co. 
American Surety Co., and 
. R.G. Dun & Co. 





| aDalhart**t ... 


Higgins**t. . 


WASHINGTON 


- Dallam 
. Lipscomb 


CLIFFORD. BRALY and w. 
B. CHAUNCEY. 
ADKINS & SEWEI. L. 





aColville**t. ..... Stevens 
aDayton**t. .Columbia 
Kennewick*e . . Benton 


WYOMING 


Doug: is* es 
aLusk* +. 


. Converse 
. Niobrara 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Halifax*et Halifax 


QUEBEC 


STULL, WENTZ & BAILEY. 
ROY R. CAHILL 
MOULTON & JEFFREY. 


C.0. BROWN. _ 
See Douglas. 


ALFRED Ww HITMAN, B.A., 
L.L.B., Barrister, Solicitor. 
and Notary Public, 8 Prince 
Street. Particular attention 
given to collections, mercan- 
tile and admiralty business. 
References by_ permission: 
Royal Bank of Canada, Hali- 
fax; A. and W. Smith & 
Co, Halifax, Nova Scotia; 
Knauth, Nachod & Kihne, 
Bankers, New York City and 
Leipzig, Germany; Elder & 
Whitman, Attorneys-at-Law, 
Pemberton Bldg., Boston, 
Mass. 





WQuebec**t 


| 


Quebec BELLE AU, BAILLARGEON 
BEL 


LEAU, _ Barristers. 
Tana for La Banque 
Nationale and the Quebec 
a Light, Heat & Power 
0. 


Report Name Taken fom Rand McNally & Co.’s Bankers’ and Attorneys’ Directory List. 


‘County Seat. 


*Money Order Office. 


*Express Office. 


(79) 


tTelegraph Station. 


FState Capital. 





United States Depositary 


THE 


Denver National Bank 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Capital Surplus and Profits 
$1,000,000 $1,323,930 


OFFICERS 


J. A. THATCHER, Chairman of the Board 
J. C. MITCHELL HARRY C. JAMES 
President Vice-President 
HENRY M. PORTER JOHN F. CAMPION 
Vice-President Vice-President 
EDW. S. IRISH J. W. HUDSTON 
Cashier Ass’t Cashier 
W. FAIRCLOTH B. F. BATES 
Ass’t Cashier Ass’t Cashier 


Transacts a General Banking Business. Care- 
ful and Prompt Attention Given to All Business. 
Collections a Specialty. Travellers’ Circular 
Letters of Credit Issued, Available in All Parts of 
the World. Acts as Reserve Agent for National 

Banks. All Facilities Consistent with Sound 
Banking Carefully Extended. Correspondence 
Solicited. 


| The Oldest Bank THE Chartered by Conti- 
in America nental Congress 1781 


BANK OF NORTH AMERICA 


(NATIONAL BANK) 
PHILADELPHIA 


CAPITAL= = = = = = = $1,000,000.00 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS - - 2,390,000.00 
DEPOSITS, OVER = = = = 14, say 000.00 
HARRY G. MICHENER, Presiden 
CHARLES H. HARDING, Vice-President 
SAMUEL D. eo Cashier 
WILLIAM J. MURPHY, Ass’t Cashier 
RICHARD S. McKINDEY. Ass’t Cashier 
CHARLES M. PRINCE, Ass’t Cashier 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


JOHN KERR BRANCH, Pres. W.F. AUGUSTINE, Aes’t Cash. 
THOS. 8. McADAMS, V.-P. & C’r J. C. WHITE, Ase’t Cashier 
JOHN F. GLENN, V.-Pres. R. 4. BROAODUS, Aas’t Cash. 
G. JETER JONES, Ass’t Cash. H. 8S. ROSSELL, Ass’t Cash. 


CAPITAL = - ™ $200,000.00 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS 1,200,000.00 


WE CAN MEET YOUR BANKING REQUIRE- 
MENTS INTELLIGENTLY AND TO 
YOUR SATISFACTION 


ENGINEERS 
: CHICAGO 


The Wisconsin 


National Bank 


of Milwaukee 


L. J. PETIT 
HERMAN F. WOLF 
L. G. BOURNIQUE Vice-President 
WALTER KASTEN Vice-President 
J. M. HAYS Cashier 
FRANZ SIEMENS Asst. Cashier 
WILLIAM K. ADAMS Asst. Cashier 
F. K. McPHERSON Asst. Cashier 
A.V. D. CLARKSON Asst. Cashier 


Capital - $2,000,000 
1,000,000 
United States Depository 


President 
Vice-Presider:t 


Surplus - 


Special Attention Given to Collections 


All Business Entrusted to this Bank will be 
attended to carefully and without delay 


I Central-State National Bank | 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Capital and Surplus $1,000,000.00. | 


Our Service is Prompt and Efficient 
TEST IT 


B/L drafts and other collections on 
Memphis and vicinity a_ specialty 





Whitney-Central National Bank 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Consolidation of the Whitney National 
Bank, Germania National Bank and Central 
Bank. Savings & Trust Company opened 
for business July 3, 1905. 


CAPITAL . . $2,500,000.00 
SURPLUS and Undivided Profits $1,597,976.08 


Depository for the State of Louisiana. 
Special Attention Given Collections. 
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THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY ADVERTISERS 


@ Everyone for miles around the surrounding country 
knows the white terra cotta building on Main Street 
in Desplaines, Illinois, is the First National Bank. 


q Although it only occupies about the same space as 
that of the average store, it is one of the most prom- 


inent buildings in town—MIDLAND enamel terra cotta 
has made it so. 


MIDLAND 
TERRA COTTA 
COMPANY 


1515 LUMBER EXCH. 
CHICAGO, ILLLINOIS 
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THE RAND-McNALLY BANKERS’ MONTHLY ADVERTISERS 


ALBERT T. BACON 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT 


901 Continental and Commercial 208 South La Salle Street 
Bank Building CHICAGO 


Telephone Wabash 6616 





FIRST SAFETY ALWAYS 


ACCURATE, CONSERVATIVE, PROVABLE, GUARANTEED 
APPRAISEM 
——- a CLEVELAND 


MILWAUKEE Ae a rrie New England Bldg. 
Colby-Abbott Bldg. } . wi g ‘ino CINCINNATI 
ST.LOUIS First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 

Pierce Bldg. RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES ON PHYSICAL VALUES INDIANAPOLIS 
res 3434 Salem St. 


a ee (nate aceite a) 
Debt BlockeaC APPRAISERS (J ENGINEERS yo OR NOS Aig 


General Offices: 1124 to 1128 Wilson Avenue, Chicago 


DETROIT 








BAKER, VAWTER & WOLF 


AUDITORS—INVESTIGATORS —APPRAISERS 
DEVISERS OF FINANCIAL AND COST SYSTEMS 


CHICAGO DES MOINES MUSKOGEE HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS LOS ANGELES WICHITA SHREVEPORT 
NEW YORK OKLAHOMA CITY DALLAS 


TELEPHONE GENERAL OFFICES 
CENTRAL 4518 TRIBUNE BUILDING CHICAGO 


ARCHITECT OG' ENCINEER 


BUILDER bad 


DECORATOR 


THE HOGGSON 


BUILDING METHOD 


Revelvers $1.40 y A Single Contract and a guaranteed limit 
and upwards. of cost for a complete building operation. 
Write for Catalogue and Write for Method Book 


Special Prices to Banks. HOGGSON BROTHERS 


80 N. D b t. 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
FRED BIFFAR & 60,, 7 Gites i - NEW YORK BOSTON NEW HAVEN 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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